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ABSTRACT 

strategies are examined for utilizing the mass 
coamunications media tc improve standards of living within developing 
nations. This report, addressed yto decision-makers in developing 
nations and the Agency for International Developmei&t (AID) , is 
designed to assist them in planning their improvement ^ommunicatioaa^ 
programs. A general introduction is follon^d by three chapter;^ I 
providing a critical examination of available communication 
techiiigues, an analytic overview of specific educational goals, and 

' an explai^ation of relevant cbaAge and decisicn-marking strategies. The 
conclusioil lists ten basic steps for creating a ( 
communication/education program for a technologically developing 

..nation. (Author/CBV) 
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* . PREFACE 

.This document deals with "alternative strategies utilizing the 
communications media.. .in the fields of nutrition, maternal/child 
health' care, population control, and basic intellectual skill develop- 

ment among rural populations and underdeveloped urban comraunities." 

' ^ C' ^ ' • 

It is'bas^d on the hypbthesis "that modern cijmmunications media can 

directly and effectively reach both individuals and specific groups . 

within those populations , and at the' saiae time can supply the more 

traditional channels of communication operating within- a community, 

sV 

with^ew.^ources ^of information. .Strategies formulated hereunder 



to introduce and use communicBptions media as a development tool Will 
be designed tn a manner that will produce the maximum improvement 
in modes of living ^or the, target populations, but doing so vfrith 
the minimal disruption of existing productive natural or^ cultural' , 
means of communication between individuals or existing groups." 

As the contract ^eclfie^, thi^ 'document is "designed to help AID 
meet the need for new strategies and new kinds of programs in applying 
communications technology to development, relating^ to LDC and AID 
activities in institution-building, policy development, training, 
operational project assistance, research and analysis, and 



administration. . 



The purpose" of these analyses will bc^Co pi;ovide a basis for; 
1. Optimizing allocation of AID resources financial, 

' professional, and institutional. ^ \ * ♦ - 

, 2. Optimizing allocation of country resources — \financial, 

professional, ^nd institutional. . ' * " ' - 

3. Indicating^ essential institutional development activities * 
required to' utilize coinmunicatioi\& technologies for various 
development purposes. * ^ 

4. " Developing methodologies for decision making . on the utility 

and feasibility of using mass communicat j.ons 'technologies."^ 
Five detailed reports covering various aspects of this problem ar 
have been prepared by George Washington University to provide- working 
tools for decision makers and program developers in AID and in less 
developed countries who will be planning adtual programs to use the 
various instructional technologies. 
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CrL\PTER I. 
INTRODUCTION ^ / 

» ♦ ... 

Throughout the history*of nan there have, been occasional ' 
discoveries of such inpdrt that they affec^ted not just human 
activity, but also human thought, over the tfourse of centuries, 
A good example of this phenomenon' in the western world is 
Francis Bacon's development of the scientific method in the early 
seventeenth century. Not only^did Bacon's systematic mechanism fo^ 
seeking truth produce long-lasfing chaijges^in man's methods of 
investigating the universe, it also revolutionized •the thought 
processes of the/ genersal population. Today, hundreds o'f , years after 
.his deatli, the average citizen has at JLeast an intuitive sense of 
this a'pproach to. epistemology ,^ 

^In the late twentieth century we find ourselves squarely in the 
midst of a knowledge explosion. Over half' of .all the scientists who 
have ever lived are still alive today. One might reasonably expect 
a corresponding increase in the number of culture and thought molding 
even«ts such' as the scientific metHod. Two candidates. have already* 
a^ppearcd^ One is Sigmi^d Freud, who* first focused attention on the' 

4 

wondrous corcplexity ,and terrifying mystery that -is the human mind.* 



The ultinate fate .of Freud's psychoanalytic: theory is, of rclativeiy ^ 

little consequence. Wljfet' is import^mt is hiS" suggestiofi ^that the . 

clearly Visible* aspects of a man ftro 'analag^us to the tip of an , 

* 

iceberg (only a fraction of what is really there) , which has already 
revolutionitscd the way in which, most people think. Concepts such as 
motivation, attitude, subconscious, pressure, psychological needs, ^ 
and ^o on are v:ell accepted factors in^^juodern life. The second such - . 
event is cybernetics and systems theory of AshSby, Weiner, Bertalanffy 

and' their colleagues. Researchers are now Using* computer models for 

f 

h\indreds of natural, phenomena, from human thought to the flight of a 
grasshopper* More and more, the average person tends to view his uni- 
verse- as a system, examining inputs, outputs, and processes even if he 
does not use these labels. In many ways "psychbanalysis and cyberriietics 
havo. opposite social impact. The former -deais in mystery, invisible 
forces, and uncontrolled power; the latter involves mechanics, quanti- 
tative analysis, and an orderly view of natural phenomena. Yet together 
they are helping to shape the, thoughts of entire generations. 

The challenge ol combinirfg communications techn.alogy "^and education 
is firmly rooted-in both of these culture-shaping events. • Effective 
teaching requires that attention be paid not only to easily perceived 
human Qharacteristic§, but also to Jiidden -forces such as motivation, 
attitudes, values-, volition, needs, etfi\ The vehicle of mass 
conmunicatious modia, on the* other hand, implies a systems approach 
to problem solving. One must analyze input, output, and processes 

in order to imagine* how the media might be used as educational hand ' 

\ 

maidens » In many ways, then, these fields arQ representative of 
-.twentieth century inquiry. 
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The specific p«o>lem posed by the United States Agency for. 
International Devel(ipmenC is simply -stated . The objective is to improve 
the qual-ity^of lifejin developing countries, with particular emphasis 
on the fields of nitrit'ion, maternal/chilcl healtli caj^e, population contrpl, 
and basic intel'lecfual skill development among rural populations and under- 
developed urban communities. The proposed mechanism for( achieving this ^ 
objective is modern communications techniques^ particularly the mass 
media. Communications technology can dirqctly reach both individuals and 
specific groups \:ith;in these populations and at the same time can 
supply the more traditional channels of communications operating 
within a, community with new sources 'of information. Thus the goal 
of this paper is to suggest alternative strategie's for using ^ 
communications to ^improve the quality of life. Such strategies 
would be relevan-t to the utility and feasibility of specific^ 

* 

communications and educational systems, optimal ^resource allocation, , 
and requisite institutional development activities. , . 

From the authors' perspective this problem' re laj:e« to education, 
in its broadesENacnse.* We are. not concerned. merely with transqiitting • 
information, but also with* thanging attitudes, altering values,/ . 
inducing/iitotivadion, and most importantly affecting behavior^ fhT"^ 
original Latin root of the word, educere^^ meant tfo lead out^or to 
draw out; IJy focirsinc education as a process wliich 'draws out, a 
process resulting in the release -of human potential, goals such as 
the imprjovenent of the quality of life and vehicles such as communij^- 
tlons techniques arc clearly included in its domain.. 



Modern technology allows one Xo 'reach fnany people .in new w^ys. 

* • • • , ' 

' ^5odern pedagogy a I'lou'S one to .tc'cch many people in new ways. These 

two fields can be prof itablv combined to achieve results which would 



haye been impossible even ten y^ars ago,, bat ^uch success requires 
nfejs' vision on the part of {;overnment officials, planners, educat6rs, 
and technicians;' The 'basic%purpose of this paper is to specify that 
vision.. We intend to integrate the ge ner al state of the art in 
Comunication technology and education with modern change strategfes* 
The details of these areas are easily obtained fron existing printed 
and personal sources. Vision, on the other hand, is a rare conunodity 
not easily found on dusty bookshelves. We have, therefore, chosen to 



focus ^more pn'the approach to this problem and the use of existing 
knowledge th^n on that knowledge itself. . ; 

This papers is divided into three majol^ chapters : a critical 
..Examination of available communications techniques an -analytic ' over- 

of four specific educational goals subsumed under the phrase, "the 



view 



quality of life", and an explanation of relevant change and decision 
making strategies. At the outse£, however, we must elucidate two 
"concepts^ whicl^ are keys to our • analysis . ^ 

First, it is ci:ucial to recognise that definfngf^ the qiiality of * 



life is a multicultural process. * If tlie global village has done 

anything, it has demonstrated 'that no oi^e nation or. culture has a 

' • • • 

rapnopoly on understanding tho complex challenge of living. It is, 
therefore, unrealistic to assune that- any 'country can determine for 
/ anothV what Improving, the quality of li^e entails. ,For this reason 
we' have adopted- the term ''technologicnlly developing nation" (TDN) 



ERIC . . • ' 



instead of •"uudcrdeveloped country," sii^ce 'it dcsferibiis the material 



gap. between these areas of wor4.d and the United States wlt-hout^ 
implying that Americans are' also superior in other aspects, liyiug:. ^ 
We'should act on 'a belief that the tcqhnologically 'developed .world 
has much of value to offer teal:inologically developing nations {md much-' 
to learn £fqa these "same countries. _ By tl?e same tpken, we'should i\ot 
assume that everything making upL tile^culture of a,TDN,is either good^ 
or bad. Each party must rac&gnize the contributions offer .by the 
o'ther . • ' . ^\ \ 

^ ' — . ^ : ^' • ; ' . ' • > 

Second, we ^should adopt the strategy 9f^ competing models v Suffice 
' ' ^ . • / 

/ ^ * • * 

.it here to say' that; there is nq way, -given thfe" embryonic nature of 

tbe Ei^lds> to deterairte a priqrd whether ^one particular approach >to v 

commuaicatioifs and education is\ the bestypdssibility. .^hfs implies K 

that instead pf gambling ,oa 'j^ist^ one type of .project, AID ^nd JPDNs ^ 
\ . , • . • ^ . < % ' * . ^ ' . 

s^i'ould be willing to und - and' test a number of alternative m6dels. 

Additional, dec-is ion-making, strategies are^lucidated m 
Chapter A. Before considering-, tb?^, however, we will ex^amlne the 
• tdchnolog;S^P^nd' ^educational impiicatipfis of mass communications^ 
jnedia. ' . ^ ^ ' - -.^ ^ * 
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A SUftVKY of; >L\S§ CO!l!'IUr^ICATlONS TECHNOLOCY 



HARDWARE : SPECIFIC OPTIONS 



, ' . * "1 Conmunicat|ons nedia are* more than just technologically 

* . supfl'X' J located ginmicks. *Their potential ranges far beyond passively" 

' * . • - . I '^^ ^ \ • 

supplem(^nting. intei:personal" educational effort^. To a large ^ext^nt: 

, what on& can Accomplish and how one cail'^accomplish it is influenced 

^hy the communications channels used. Thus it is entirely aj^pro- ^ .(^^ 

priate to 'begin our analysis of the role of r.as^ communications in 

improving the qojality of lifp with an overview of potential m'edla 

and theix implications for education. Our intejation is not to'' 

explore any of . tthese possibilities in detail, but, rather -to put*.then 

jin a perspective that 'should assist decision makers. Ample descrip- * 

tion'and' research concerning each Tnedium_ is readily available from ' ' ^ 

Other sources'. ' . / ^ 

VcHk f allowing .taxojiomy cat^brizes .Boimnunications media along' twq 

dimefisionis : delivery and reception. There ar6 two -major delivery 

. nddes/mass delivery ,and individualized deliyeiry. In the former, the 

same content is communicated to a rela,tively large number ,o^ people 

(not npcessarily at one time). ^Any tailoring of content to 

piarticular needs^ must be\^lone -peripherally, since^^eryone sees and/or 

• hears .the ,sane program. Th.e l-atter allows content to be altered to suit 
» . ' ' ' ' * • 

•* -9''' ^ 

' different audiences. Thg same program can be disseminated to* a 
large population, or different subscgments of tl}cit population can 
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'receive different types of programs over t.he same medium. The 
advantages of the mass delivery mode include its relatively low per 
capita cost and* nininml programming needs ^(one presentatiW s erves a _ 
^lai;ge *audienc(?) . Its major disadvantage is its inability to deal 
simultaneously \%*ith the different needs of different populations. The 



ability to be all things to all people is the -major advantage of the 
individiralized delivery mode. The major disadvantage of this ^■ 
strategy is the greater amount of programming needed to realize such 
potential and the trained supervision which is^ frequently required 
for technologically unsophisticated audiences to receive the message. 

The second dimension, reception, fpcuses on two main sensory^ 
inputs — audio and visual — singly and in combination. Although 
other senses such as tactile 'and olfactory can be involved in mass 
communications (for example, with contour maps or "scratch ^nd "smell'' 
advertisements),) their potential use in technologically developing 
nations is of little ' signj.ficance, and t'hey are not ^examined here. 
The basioJ^dvantage -of the audio mode is that, it requires no basic 
.literacy to understand. The strengths of Xhe visual is the low cost 
of many such options and the documented importance of, visual <|^es in 
learnii^g. The^ajor arg"liment for the audio-visual mode, of course, 

that it combines the stre;igth§ of the first two possibilities. On 
the other hand ,'^it 'suffers^ the disadvantages of greater complexity and 
greater 'cost, ^ • > . \^ 

There arp obviously other ways to organize potential 
♦communications technologies, so^ of them involving more detailed 
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di.^fereiitdation/ For/ example, Rudy Bre-tz of the Rand Corporatadn 
OV^Taxo/ioiuy of Corr.unication Media ,, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Eyucat;ftoaal Technolcr^y Publications, 1971) cites seven Reception 

audio-motion-visual, audio-still*-visual , audio-semi^-motion, ' 
visual^ still-visual, audio-, and print. In other words, 
employs a third dimension, notion versus Nptill,' which V7e have' 
solated in our categorization. Furthermore, he focuses on the 
tclecprxiunication versus recording instead of our choice of 




delivery versus individualized, delivery^ (although the two 



1 



ystens are^'almost congruent). AAother categorization method 
wa,s prbpose^lby W.- Schramm, and is based "bn classification by * ,^ 
generation (i.e., a con'tinuum from traditional to ultra-new possibiliti'es) . 
This system is used by James G. Miller ( Research and Develop^nt'^ 



Priorities in Instructional Technologies for the Les^^evcloped 
Countries , Academy** -ior Educational Development^ to organize an ex^tremely 
comprehensive l(Lst of .communications technologies. ,.--1^ ^ 

' • We have chosen to b^se our o\m taxonomy on thos^»f actors 
which are particularly relevant to the specific goal of tising'mass 
connmnicatior.s in>feducational programs to .improve the quality of. life. 

Furthermore, our system ignores media actually in- use in LDC s 

" ^ " * ' f . ' ^ - 

(or TDN's), e.g., CM. 'In other words, it is a presentation designed 

especially for analyzing, the interface of media and learning in the 



Third World.' 



4.: 



Visual /Ifass Delivery . The first possibility in thi§ category 



involves a spectrum of communications* techniques which may bd groupc^ci 
under khe label print nedia . It includes books, pamphlets , jiewspapers^ 



1 atid comics • Printed material .'is often overlooked by planners 

because bf its relative f arailiaxity • Other factors weighing against 
• lis us.e are a literacy requirement (both the ability to read and the 



ahilijty** to intqrpret symbols and illustrations) > the necessity of 



, physicadry- *distrributing t?ie ^materials, and 'their standardized, 
- impersonal nature. Nonetheless it is important not to overlook its. 
potential^ In tjie first place, virtually every technologically ' 
developing nation has some capafcity to produce printed matter, Thife 4 
is, therefore^ a technique that can be adopted with little or no' 
additional capital . investment, - Software costs are very lox^ too/ ^ 
Second, most citizens are familiar with'the print medium. It*iS'Uot, 

• : 

new, overly complex-, 6r threatening. Third, print requires ^o* . / 

elaborate reception/display equipment, Finall^^, thi^ medium, has the /''w^ 

^ . - ' • I .J '/ ^ 

highest ranqom accessibility within a program of any considered here, -J 

•/"■■■ 

This gives freedom' to the learner, facilitates^ the presentation ol ^ ? 

difficult^ material, and makes possible techniques such as programmed ^ 
I- instruction ' ^ • ' . • 

The u^e of, this technique is recpiiimended, therefore, in the 

/ . • ' ^ ^V^ 

secondary stages of edifcational 'Tpwgrams when^ aignif iicant ^pcipeentage 

of the target population 'has dev^fb^d t^ie- requisite interpretive 

' / \" • ; . 

skills. The print medium ,can extend su-ch competence and exercise 

■ Y- - • . ' ' Y -' • ' • . ■/ ■ 

frequently enough to prevent the disappeai^ance 6f newly £tcquir<?d 



literacy dye to dfslise (a problem already encountered , in ^somc' African 
countries). Comic books, which rely heavily on pictures as Xv'cll as 
text, can be a^ first step towinrds educating newly literate populations, 
l^ewspapcrs, espejcially those written in simple language, can sarve'',in a' 

> ■-. ■■■■ ■ . •-. •■ 

• ■ . " ■ ' A ■ • -v. 



subsequent stage! This approach has >bcen°'i*fi^' sicccsifully not^ only 
in developing nations (Colonbia's El Campesino>:but. also in the 



•United States (in the Laubacli adult literacy progfatfl).. Finally, 

(.♦■•-. \ • ' -1.. ■ . ■ 

.pamphlets and books can play an important 'patt in .jidvanced ^^tages_ 

of a general educational program', if the tar^e-f population is able . ' 

, " • ^' ' 1 

• to understand them. ^ . - "-'■i.'' 

•■ • / . \_ 

One important consideration in developing printed toat^etials,. _ j' 

whether /extual or pittori-al, is extensive pretesting to ensure - ^ - 

•• that the desired information is accurately conveyed. This technique 

has, or .instance, allowed some Central American countries; to 

prod-uce effective, word-free boQiklets for yse with illiterate, 

peoples. Ef farts should alscTbe made Co Use the print media in new, , 

creative ways. ' For example, a sqbscription* to a basic language 

newspaper might* be '-given as a' reward to persons completing a 

literacy pro^ram^ in an urbah ghetto. Such newspapers could not only 

I^rovide' the subscril^er with further education plus important informa-. 

tion on availableSobs^and qther topics, 'it "co'uld also swerve as a 

situs' symbol.- This strategy, corabiii^s contiinu^pg educatidi^ with 

reinforcement, "in a similar, matter, partiifipants 'in an advanced , 

literacy project could be- given a' book, Ujjon demonstrating that the"y 

had fi^nishe/ it, 'they WOUI4 be all-owed to trade j,t: for another. > ^ 



Recipients might alsg. be enqouraged^ tp trade boots- among themselves. ^ 
— . J ' ' ' \ ' 

This stratcjjy provides a usrfjful rexcard for' learning. ■ ■ • 

' L - . xy I 

Mot all mass delivery visual Ynedia jrcquire the ability to read 

di'scussjed in 



1 other t^es of interpretive slcSli 



• (although most need 

\ " ' — ^ ' ^ 

Chapter IlrJ. A good example is the fotonovela. 



"Based 



/ 
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on 



photographic conic books used c>;lensively in Latin America, this is 
a series of still pictures assembled tp communicate sinple concepts 

and facts with little or no text.. Such a system improves visual ^ 

p ' 

literacy while sinu^lfaneously communicating basic information. For 
example, a fotonovela could relate to maternal/child/health^ Initial 
photographs would show a^^eone drav;ing water out of a visibly 
polluted source, drinking it or cooking with it, and contracting an 
obvious disease. A second set of illustrations would s-hew-tbe^ 



same person obtaining water from a reliable* source and end with a 

picture of a healthy family. 

A final possibility in this category is the use of billboards * 

Again, pictures can be substituted for text for the sake of simplicity 

•Billboards can be placed along major roads or in strategic places 

within ^village or urban sufccenter. They can be single-rconcept 

(illustrating one fact.' or id6a) or arranged in a series similar 
** 

to the popular Bunna Shave signs which once' dotted the United 'States. 
Here is a lo\;-cost meclium which has the potential of reaching a large 
number of people over time. 'A given learner would be. repeatedly 
exposed to a billboard platfed, for instance, along a frequenJtly used 
road. Such reinforcement does not requir^ any individual discipline - 
or self-direction* , ' ' , 

Vis.ual/Individua] ized Delivery . The print media also offer ' 
possibilities lEor the individualised delivery of visual communicati^on^s 
Flash cards are an excellent example of this. Each cafd illustrates 
one fact 05; poses one .problem. They can be^employed by field workers, 
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or cXass mouixprs in roi^nf orci'ng ideas and thcne^^nti-oduced through 
\ oth^r .technique's. A related possibility is te;,aching cards. These 
involve- tliree levels bf li»tcracy: a simple picture illustrating a ^ 

y t ^ ' * ^ - . > • 

basic ,ide"a,' a very pimple ^ext explaining the^'picture , and a more 

* , " ' ' . 

cdmpTicated text giving furtl^r details on the back of the card.- 

. ^Teaching cards can' assist people with varying educational backgroui^^s^ - ^ 

' * .fwitKout furt'he'r'^odification. Samples are left* with an individual ' - 

V ^ learner .in, the 'expectation of r^feeated, self-directed useT. Techniques. 

"such aSi'this, which can operate independently of external huAan or ' ^ 
.* ^ * 

technological' resources, are particularly helpful -in supplying . 
' " ' ' ~ 1, — __ ' 

.pre-existing, informal communications channels V7itlj new information. 

Prograinnied texts are really a combination of t.lie mass and 

" ' individualized-delivery modes. The .same material is given to, all p^ntial 

students / bill the method of presentatiot^ (involvii^g frequent self- 

% ■ ' .. ' : \ 

- ''^^ evaluo^tion and optional extra reading) allows each learner to use 



the text in a particular way. , VHien the target '.population includes - 
many people who can .alr.eady read, this option combines the low 
hardware and software cogts. of delivery with the potential' of the 
individualized delivery mode to meet the various needs of different' 
people. A final option within this subcategory is the Le'^drning 
Activity Package (LAP) . A LAP is a concise body of multimedia 
activities pi^esented in an easily understood framework, containing 
instructions for actlLvitic.s leading towards specified skills or 
information and allowing each student to work at an individually 
appropriate rate, style, and level. This approach- is especially 
relevant to the area of . primary skill development. 
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Pos_tei^ can be strategically 'placed througlraut specific rural 

' ft , - - • > 

and/or urban villages so as to present rep^datedly the 's^aiile basic 
infornation to randbm groups of pe'op^le.- This ^option is similar to , 
billboards ^Btit can operate on a smglder, more" loc^l scale with ' - ^ 

'greater individualization. Posters use gr^jihjLcs ai\d/or texts', ' . . 
operating as an IndepGjndent . pro^ram^ or supplementing other . * 
communications, techniques . They have been* ^^uccessful* in many-TDNs, 
particular ly^f or transmitting health raess^iges. * 

The microform mediu m is a, system of information storage and 

'retrieval which serves' as ,^n alternative ^ to on-paper, pi^int. Micr*6— ' 

• film and. n^crofiche are** the two most common "types^ of micrpfarm. They 
offer^a^y storage, quick retrieval, '^and. cheap 'distribution (si'nce 
they -are inexpensive to mail). Unfortunately j/ their high^production 
tosts and the relatively complex machinery necessary to view or , C 
projfect them make microforms generally pnsulfeable mass education 
programs in TDNs. The one area where "^his ' technique could be practical 

"\}om\^ be as part of ad^^anced education in an, urban setting. If, a 

target population is geographically conce,ntrated and fully literate!" 

tfie cost of the necessary reproduction techaologies may be justifiable. 

Photographs (including slngle-cpnfiept phjtos, pieture-sets, arid 

\ * . . ' » 

fotonovelas) can be used for 'individualize4 as well^as mass delivery. 

The only .difference, would be that .different phonographs would be used*' 

in "different areas' to medt different needs. 'A* variety ofMnoderri ~ ^ 

'reproduction techniques permit the rapid , lov-cost cyeation of these 

* 

materials. This approach has the .special 'advantage of not reqj^iring 
complicated projection facilities. - • ' • ' - - 



• Another possibility is- the flip cKart. ^ This is a series of * 

'photogr^hs,, illustratiQHs,yand perhaps words arranged in ' ^ 

seaucntial *ordci\^u><^* presented by flipping i5ages. /It,, too, avoids 

complex support Technology and is relatively"' inexpensive to produce. 

p - * • , 

On the other hand, flip, char ts'^of ten necessitate .tfm jiise^of human 
instructors or monitors. 



Another, important^ 'alternative within ^-this* catjcgory is slides ^ 
Since it is shown to individuals or small groups , ''a .giVen'^ slide 
prpgram can be i:;odi£ied to meet the special needs of a specific ^ 

I _ * / • • 

population. The, modularization strategy is useful here. That is, 
core /naterial can be centr^illy prpgjammed and supplemented with 



Situation-specific pictures produced either in ^a regional tenter or^* » 

, ' ' ^' , / . - I 

by the clients themselves, This would permit, f6r example, -a slide 

show oxi popuiatfon control to start "with <basic pictures illustrati^ng 

u , ^ ^ ^ - I \ /: ' . 

the advantages of controlling fei?ti'iity and then move toCpictureg of 
faces and locations which the ^p.ecific audience- would Recognize Such 
a pi^ogram could help make a potentially thr.eateiTing subject seem mor^ 
familiarv • • ^ . . 

A slide sequence can be easily rearranged. ''This is advantageous 
in that it .allows on-locat/on editing- of general mat*erials, but * «> 
disadvantageous ' in "that it is .possfble- to randan^iz® ac*(j*ld'ental4y 
an ordered program. A vuif f erent^alternative^ the filjjns trip ,: has ' the 
opposite configuratioa. Ip is safe from ujiintciytipnal d^^o^^Blzation , 



but it is also impossible ta modify in the ''field .o filmstrips are 
somewhat easier to project tlian glides (requiring less '<:jomp.4icated \ 
equipment) arid are cheaper to reproduce in quantity. -No\ethel'css , thes^ 
two visual li^edia share a set of cpmmon disadvantages. Both 'acquire a 



viewing loca-tion, a mechanical projector, and *an. clcctrijc?al source 
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(although ther^^-eTTists at ^.cast one inexpensive^ battery-powered 

projector^ for \slides , /^linstrips, and transparenciies) . \^en jjsed 

. . • * ) 

^ in a visual-o^ly node, both usually need to be accompanied by a 

' • 1 ' ' / ^ ' I - 

human commentator. Finally, like ail film media, slides and film- ,^ 
strips are difficult to 'store safely over a lon^ period of time. 
Especially In tropical climates, colors tend to, run .and the film 
base Tnay become^ brittle and scratched. 

Motion pictures are primarily an audio-visual medium, anc^^ 

will be discussed ir> that 'section, ^t should bei ^ted here> hjiv;ever, 

» -t . . ' . • \ 

y " that silert movies ♦are an accepta'ble visual, individualized-d^livery 

' ' '^^ - - 

technique. In general, this medium- is similar in puot^ential to that 

■ . .... 

-of filmstrips, with the added disadvantage of more complicated 
projection Equipment. : 



Another mass 'communications technology that is frequently 
ignored. is the postal system . Most pountries can boast of adequate 
nails which can be used to transmitK-prin ted 'information to target ^ 
populations. This medium has the ad\^antage of being a two-way » * 



channel. 'Recipients can mail bat:k completed, assignments or questions^ ^' 
to a^ central office, la'ter iffeceiving answets and feedback. One examjile 
is the correspondence courses which have been used throughout the 
wor^d. Another is Colombia's Radio Sutatenza, vhtch employs twenty ^ 

* \ • ' - 

l^tjerate campes^ii^bs ,to answer approximately two hu\^dred letter's per 
% day from rural radio school *stj|fdents . 

Finally, there is a medium of rubber, stamps , another option which 
*\ has yet tp given ^rious attentions The '^hardware" lnvol.viid is mass- 
produced, molded rubber iigure^ and figurines. 'They arc made by the 
fiamef process as riibbcMS tamps* used on business forms, lettlfers ^and envel^opes. 



N 



■They aro trimmed and glued to wooclen.blbcks, Jiypical set of stamps- 
includes fifty to on<i hundred different -pictures (hutffan figures in 
various postures, plus various geometrical shapes). They are used in 
local centers, eijther.by field workers 'or by the learners themselves, 
to provide individualized instructional material. Students can pro 
duce stories ^and cartoons as an exercise in visual literacy, beginning 
by f lulling in the e>q)ression on pre-stamped illustrations and 
progressing to entirely original creations. If reading and writing are 
being taught, learners can also add _simple^texts. Illiterate people 
can use rubber stamps as a form of "note^ taking," producing^a record 
which can be kept for future referetice. This medium provides a low- 
cost instructional mechanism which insures an active *role for the 

learner. . * ^ * » ^ 

Audio/mass delivery . In this category, one technique stands 

alcJne: conventional radio . This is perhaps the most fre<^uently 

used comunications technique in TDN mass education ven4:ures^ and 

for*"good- reason. It was the first telecommunixiatign medium, and it . 

is still the*\})eapest to operate. It ^can be heard over thousands 

of miles (especially with the aid of satellites), on inexpensive 

transistor sets ^requiring no external pow3{r source and little 

tmaintenance. ; More and more people are becoming familiar with radio, 
i ' ^' • 

• i ' . . . . 

looking to it u^ith riespect and enthusiasm as a source of ^pleasure 
.and information. Centrnlljr-produced radio shows can be used, both for 

- . . r ' ' ' ^ - ■ 

direct 'educational purin^ses and for indirect teaching in conjunction 

with entertainitient. ^ Radio can be uSed-by itself or along with 

l&tlier programs invo4ving IntQrpersonal contact. Its main disadvantage 



of course* is that it is basically a one-way medium which is cUfficuIt 

alone, 1: 



to indivj.dualaze and which>. provides, when used alone, little 



reinforcement for the learner. 



i cation 



AudioyinJividunlix.ed delivery ^ Twp-way radio communic 
has been suctessfully usM in Australia to educdte outback children. • 
(the famous "Classroon of the Air*')- In fact, the isolated students ^ 
evfen piarticipate in-r'adio plays anrf offer '^e^:<t;racurricular" actiyities, 
This, me'di urn al^oi^^s exchange of questions apd^nsweiSs, to 'say ^ 
nothing of personal 'reinforcement. On the other hand, its 
technological requirements m^e it impractical in most rural areas. 

Thjere are , however , other possibilities , far .individualizing 
the .audio mode. .One'is maRnetic tape ; reel-to-reel, cartridge, or 
cassette. TJie latte^- alternative offers many of the same 
advantages as in that 'the machinery required is reliable, 

fairly simple to operate, and low cost.' ^apes can ."be' easily 
produced for sp'ecific needs and specific people. Jhey can be used 
alone or in conjunction with other^nedia. • . • • . ' i% 

Another possibility is the phonop^raph record . Again, ^ the 

tl ' » 

.technology involved i& relatively uncomplicated, and there are even 
•record-players which can be operated on batteries. Once a master 

"3isc is produced duplicate cop'ies can^be* created for mere pennies, 
making the cost i|fuch loji^-E-^an magnetic tapes. Records have the 

adtfitflonal advantage of being random acfeiass, whVreas tapes require . 

» * * " 

a great^detil more skill. if -the learner is expected to skip from 

part to part. On the other hand, records do not lastfso long aS tapes, 

Finally, there is the tplephon.e . l-tany countries have* a'' 
reasonvibl-y ad,equate telephone system, at least: in urban areas. • ^ 
its use as a. basic instructicMial medium depends on such -tools as 
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the tcsleiecture , where telephone lii^s are used to , caVry- a live 
pr i;;ecoifded presentation to a snail group ar gfoups* -Because of 
' its interactive potent ial> the telephone can also serve as an 




e> inportant supplement t.o other educational programs. For example, in - j 

^ , • ^ , ' J\L /- . - / ** 

a city lj.steneirs to a sxudio-produc^d radio show 'can phone in* ^ 

qjuest ions, and coirrents durj^ng a-. live broadcast, ,^ - » f 

||r Audio-vi'jua] /r.as5' delivery Conventional Celevisioxi is pre- • , <o 

emiie»t rrTchis category. There are two types: broadcast. and -cablei ; ^ 

Broadcasts'*are'linit^ed 40 ^hort' (distances unless "microwave oj: s^*lellite 

transmission is used^ ^wU^reas cablfC can be employed to* bTing" television 

into pooi^-reception areas. In inar\y Ways this »is an ide^ medium, 

for 'it- colnbines more way^of; representing inf o^ation^ than any^ 

'^^^)n/th^ other, h^d, it suffers thejnultiple disadvantages of expense, ; " ^ 

/reliance on electric pow^r, significant liaintenance* needs*, and . jf- 

•""cdmplgx programming,' Becau^ of. its st;ate<is aind|*s»^otei)tial, television* ' ^ 

: - ^ ~ ' ^ . ■ yc ■ } i ' \' ■' 

is often the, first objective o^ a XDN which' is>rfeveloping new educational ^ 

j)rograms» We would suggest, hpw(5ver, that itsNus"^ be de-*emphasized ^^. ^^ 

^except in countrie^%>?here a^^uat^ technology already exists, Thp > '{^ 

larg^ capital investment and the many practical problems simply make :* 
\/. ^ J * ; - * * ^ • . ; \* ' - " 

■ television not always an impractical' first step, es^pecially since ^edu- 

cational gqals can oftpn b*e met vthrough ot^^er medd^. ^ ^ . *5 

^ , ' An. alternative r^dipvision , an ^audio,^ broadcast cpml^inecl with yisu^a?L.., 



materials on ';Locatiop. This may be le'sfe^ complita^ted .^o produce^ thart tele- 
Visi9n,^but the delivery of visuarl. mate<:i^ls^can bp costly arfd ^difficult. 



' For instance, a newsp/iper of-^^the air could' be developed. -Listeners would 
'1 have printed material it> f ro'tijt: ' of , fchem and hear^^\t over t^e Vadio. ^^|iis^^^ 
^' ^could be a way of drilling littiYacy v?hile coirimunicating^variou^^kii^ of ^^ 
- important informations / ^ r- v\ - ^ * 



Of 



The British Open University is a good exaiople of the d^peratlvc* 

< ^ - * \ * — • ^ 

use of several of the media allready discussed. Here television 

... ^ 
serves as a ba«ic mechanism' for conijiunicating ideas through iectures,. 

movies, slides, etc. The postal system J.s used to- provide inter- 

personal comuniqation between the central office and the studeivts 

in the field. The project has even .gone so far as to convince the 

postal department to waive" all postage charges on correspondence 'from* 

its students, serving as an interesting motivation ^d^^arW^ipation 

and an .exanple^pf creative medip , strategies. 



^ Audi 



lio-visual/^fidividualized delivery . ' The development of 
videotape (used with videptape recorders and videocartridge machines) 
permrts television to be employed as an. individualized cfelivery 
audio'^i^ii^Tnediunr. Not only can this technique serve iiucon^unction 
with/broaac<ast transmissions, it also allows the distribution of a 
wide variety of programs to various target populations. Furthermore, 
thepe is the secondary ' possibility/ of client-produced videotape, 
which cda help provide an active role in the educational process for 
learners. Although this" medi-um is not much more difficult to use 
than audiotape, it does. involve greater programming challenges and 
higher equipnent c^st. It is, therefore, subject t'o^the same cost- 
effectiveness-limitations as conventional televislja|H||id should' not 



be blanned as a first *step in education through^ma'ss communication. 

The r.ediun of motion pictures (with" sound) includes 46 and »8 m^ 
films, super-8 'cartridges, film loqps, single-concc^^t. films , and 
animations.- Although production complexity is ^commensurate x^lth 
videotape, the dost of the film itsQlf is far less ^ind^.the machinery 
ndcessary to^reproduce it: is easier ''to. operate , making this frequently 



a more practical mediuta. - It has many of the same advantages of video 
tape, such as. the potential for individualization and client-produced 
programs. ^ * 

Audio presentations /<yn magnetic tape may be combined with visual 
presentations on film, to produce slide-tapes or sound films trips . 

Synchronization is acconplished ^eithet by a projectionist .using a 

i * ) ^ 

print'ed guid^ or aOditory cues on the t^^e itself, or by more 

complicated electronic means. This medium provides multiple channels 
for information transmission at a lower cost than television. It is 
of particular help in conjunction^ with nonprofessional field workers 
who do not have extensive backgrounds in a given subject area. 
Unfortunately, this technique prohibits' easy editing for -the needs 
of on'e particular group i the sequence and comment^ary are 'fairly 
immutable. - ^ ; 

* A related option is sound-on-sljdes . In this system. 2 x 2-inch 
slides are placed in larger holders or cartridges that carry an , 
area of magnetic material for recording. A standard slide projector 
is modified to include an audio head to reproduce narration 
previously recorded on each' transparency. The advantage ,of this 
approach is that the sequence of slides may be chartged without, 
d^strqying synchronization. This permits some individualization of 
a centrally produced audio-visual "program. On the bther hand, the 
technology required is note complex and more expensive than for 
slide-tapes, making sound-on-slidc a less practical alternative for 
TDNs. / J • ^ ' " ' ^ ' . ' 
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' The same ncchanisn that permits .sound-on-slide allows the 
sound pa^e , where an audio presentation is. recorded in a spiral , 
tract: on 'the backside of a printed page* The two optdo|Ps are similar 
in pbtential, but the' sound page^ is limited to the individual 
presentation mode, • * ' . 

» 

Another simple A-V medium is the aud.io flip , which combines .a 

cassette tape with a flip chart. As .with sound-tapes or 'radio-r ^ ^ 

vision, this alternative permits simultaneous presentation ol visual 

illustrations with audio explanation. Because it is based on the 

printed flip chart, the audio flip is fairly low cost and/^imp-le. 

It might profitably be used where other technologies are too 

expensive t6 be considered, * 

Teaching machines are not a truly different medium, but rather 

a coabination of n^ny of the audio-^visual possibiliti^s^discussed 

in this section, VHiat distinguishes this option is the use of A-V 

technologies in conjunction with self-c6ntained*viev;ing/listening 

units*. In other words, a teaching machine permits the learner to 

•access infornfetion when he wants and at thd rate he wants • Programming 

for teaching' machines often uses ^the branching technique, allowing 

stqde'nts to evaluate themselves and obtain additional or remedial 

information in areas where their comprehension is weak, Essontiall^?, 

then, teaching machines permit^ the use* of audio-visual media x^ithout 

• * * * 

requiring a trained monitor to be present, \ ' ■ * , J 

Finally^ mention should be made of mobile resourcQ units and 
village tcchnolor.ical ceh]t:crs « Like the teaching %iachine, these 



,< 



■•\- 
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ideas depend on a special combination of existing t^echn61ogies. l^i 
this case, a number of aommunications media in the individualized 
delivery node (visual, audio, and audio-viaual) ^are assembled in 
one location to permit easy access by lea^ft^s',. The approach peri^its 

the coordination^of a ccMistellation of ^programs, alf designed to , 

\ ' ' ' 

r.eet a spetific educational objective(s) . The mobile resource unit 

involves bringing such a multime package 4.i^<^ctly to urban or- 

rural locations Via a bus, a truck ^ ^or evei\an airplane, VThen the 

budget peinin'its and there i& a sufficient concenttati<m of potential 

• \ ' *■ . 

students, the package zip. be permanently placed in a* central 

technological center; to ii^crease accessibility. 

In this context, it is useful to remember ^'that there is no 

perfect medium any more than there is-one perfect teacher, or one perf^c' 

curriculum. Each particular technique has its x)wn potentials ^and 

limitations. Effective aase of communications technology in education 

requires a statement of objectives, an analysis* of the most 

appropriate means to meet those objectives, and a choi<je of media ^ 

based on both relevance to* the goals and cost. In many respects 

the items listed in table One are building blocks, vhich can be 

con^bined and rearranged to create new strufctures with new potential. 

Resource centers are pne means of packaging the' resulting cluster 

, - * • • 

of media and programs.^ • 



H.\RDWAR]-; Ci:N£R.\L CON'SIDERi\TIOKS * , ^ 

K — 

' " • * « 

It is not sufficient simpily to analyze each mass communications-* 

medium available to TDNs, ;Jn orScr to make decisions about which 
* ^' * * . 

:Xechnologics to use, other factors nusV be taken into consideration. 

r .Before turning to* the ^,question of programming, we will,- therefore,/ 

*^ J' ' " •* 

examine the three nost important of these issues: type of reception, 

type^of ^impact,* and technological feasibility. . ' 

There are'^two possible types of reception^ An individual can 

receive comnunicati-ons alone. For eKaraple, a rural villager could 
* ' ^ 

listen*^ to a radio broadcast in the privacy- of his home. The possible' 

advantages of this mode. of reception include privace for the lea-merf 

consequent reduced threat, and minimal disruption to'^^normal schedules. 

. The same villager, on the othei: hand, could receive the radio progr'aift in 

^ the company of other people. This might b^ ^nder t^fe auspices of a special 

group convened to listen to the broadcast or a social cli^ which -incorporates 

th.e broadcast ^s part of its no activities. Here the major factor - 

is reinforcement. A great deal of evidence indicates that ^learning 

is more effective when it is supported by the approbation of * ' 

other people. Furthennore, group presetviations easily allow the use 

^^ of field workers to supplement and extend the basic me'dia-basid 

message. Still another alternative is^ a setting not directly i:elated ^ . 

to the educational task. For example, a billboard or television show 

^ f . 

could be displayed in a village "marketplace* "Many people would see it 
ia conjunction wit;h ndirmal activities. This, strategy is used "in ' ^ 



Israel, ^\;here state radio broadcasts arc helltaon public busses. If- such - 
shows were dc,voted to educational topics, a large "captive" audience 



V7ould be reached. 
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' The second general considcrntion in cboosing specif 5c nra$s 

* *. r ' 

.cbtnmunication telphniques is whether or not they are to bl used fo^ 

* ' / , * * I 

direct or indire/ct lr.rpct > Direct impact refers to the use of a 

medium solely for^an educational purpose.' For instance a^^film on 

proper nutritional techniques could be produce'd and shown tOA.a 

.sQci^il'club* in an urban subcenteV. If {Potential 'learners decade ^ ^ 

■ .to attend 4^he^^showing, it^ will pVovide maximum, impact in minimum 

time. Such motivation is frequently lacking, however,^^ In this 

case, media can be used indirectly. The "educational message would 

^^<<be secondary to some .other ' purpose , usually entertainment. .The 

Farailia Gomez radio- so^p -opera in Colombia is a good example of this 

apptoach. People listen to the broadcast for enjoyment, but it 

includes/ specific examples of proper nutritional and health 'procedures 

Thus the audience, whether or not it expects to do so, learns from ' 

the show. Indirect impact can be used not only to communicate facts, - 

but also to motivate. A radio drama might consistently demonstrate 

that families practicing child sp*acing live hfealthier^ more satisfying 

.lives Xhan families- who d6 not. The importance of family planning 

^ can thereby be comihunicated without recourse to direct, p'otentially 

threatening appeals.. This would pave the way for' later medium 

messages concerning -the specifics of population control*. Indirect" 
. . • • ' ^ . , . 

impact pi?o5rams are frequently the most important^ and successful}, part 

- . ^- *. . . . 

of a communications/education strategy. 

Mass media can also be used to supply more traditional channels 
of communication already operating in a given population, with nev 
sources of information. Jhis involves a special type of indirect 
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peer lo.arninjg. An 3ndivi,dual whc^ expei^iencos . a program on matiernai/ 

child health faay well coninunicate some of the ideas and information 

thus, obtained to -her friends.. ^ An effective media project c^n be 

symbolized, therefore^ as a tree. The original , presentation itself 

Is ther^tvunk and^rthe iaitial listeners gr viewers are the branches ' 

' ' - ' ' i ^ ' : ^ y ' 

stenming^ f ron tljat- trunk, . Each of these Umbs, in turn*, can sprout 

new. branches; tlij^se 'represent communication through interpersonal * 

.cl^annela. . ^ , * ^ ^ 

Many of the ' techniques, listed in Table\^e can most profitably 

be used in conjunction with small groups assisted by a' monitor or ^ * ^ 

* . > . « ' 

field worker. His purpose is to help organise the group, to / 

teinforce success^ atid attendance, to answer questions, and to provide 

feedb'ack to programmers. Monitors are ^ten ^^crUited \/ithout ^ 

regard to the location in which they >will "^be operating. A more ^powerful 

alternative; how^ever, 'is to recruit- this type of worker from the 

target population itself, using 'the media as a training ^mechanism. 

One advantage of using indigenous nonprofessionals is-one of under- 

standing and trust. Research clearly demonstrates tha^t a ^ro'up is 

more likely to listen formally and info'rmally to someon^ Who is 

familiar.,. The, sane person is^llkely to appreciate the particular ' * 

nee'ds, problems, and potentials of the audience. This function can 
» ' » ^ • 

best' be Assumed , therefore, by .an individual v/ho is cQiose to^ the target 
population in .languagp, culture, geographical background, and perhaps 
even age. Other advantages of* Community nonprofessionals are their 
relatively low cost and. the fact 'that they arq likely, to roninin in 




tbe village or urban center , ^thci eby providing program continuity. 
In essence, this is a practical yay to enhance direct and indiXect 
educational impact. * , \ • 

An alternative to near-peer -nonprof essiona;s would be the use 
of multipliers. These Ire trained professionals who becaiise oft 
^Ueir background and conununity position come in contact with large* 
riUmbers of {5eople in a way' that generates respect and^ trust. This ^ 
category might involve doctors^ nurses, veterinarians, government 
administrators, social workers, technicians^, agricultural advisors, 
home demonstrators, community action promot'ers, ^ood dealers, ; , 
sanitation inspectors, etc. When such people^mplement media 4 
^>resentations, they add their own ' expertise to, the communication 
without requiring additional, training. They often provide tfheir 

♦ 

^own clientele, individual-s within the target population with whom 
tjiey have already had ample, contact. Finally, their advice'^ is likely 
'to be acee/ted as educated and trustworthy. Such professionals can,/ 
therefore, multiply -the impact of a media program in t^rms of audience 
size and attention. ' ^ ' * 

Another type of indirect impact involves the nuclear or extended 
family., UTien one teaches apparent, one also teacher a child, since 
children look to' parents as theif first educators. Thus a proiect 
designed to develop basic literacies might do well to focus on tbe 
illi^ate parents in a target population. Not only will these parents 
'be exposed to new intcll^tual skills, but sa 'will their children. ' • ' 



Indeed, children can p/royide motivation for the parents. The adult 
who sees that his offspring will' read* may well want to possess the ^ 
sane skill. The most* important parent is the mother, since* she is ' ^ 



her child's first teacher. 'This .svRgests', for e7:amplc,;a radio 
program specif ica-lly designed to teach inothorcra'f t. Wcynen could 
listen to the broadcast in. their own homes or', iri , spetial^^oups , 
learning basic intellectual skills, proper nutrition ^techniques, 
good health ptactice^, and perhaps even b as flq^ family planning methods^ 
Much of this informatipji. would, in turn, b^ directly and indirectly 
to. the children. A pjser o.r multiplier servia>g ^s a monx-tor tor " ^ 
^grc^p sessions could also visit each home and stimulate the mother ^ 
in applying \:hat she has learned. J ' r ' 

It should not be ^forgo.tten that as childf^r^j^earn from parents,^ 
parents also learn from their- of f spring. Another valid ''strategy y 
:would fo'cus on the children themselves. 'A child who was esjposed to 
the dangers of drinking .polluted water, perhaps throligh the vehicle 
Qf an entertainment program where a' hero figure 'refused't;o dp anything 

so dangerous, might well bring pressure to bear on: his parents to 

'^'^'^^^ ' , 

change their o\>m practices. There^^ is ajso tKe possibility of .parents 

» - * If * 

and children le^^ning together. One of the myths of education which; 
inhibits proper use of commuitications medaa is that different age 
groups, must alwsiys learn in different ways, ^t different tiines, -at 
different places.* There is no real reason why some approaches ,capnot , 
be relevant to both childten' and parents. If broadcast over the 
ra^io o^r television or made available on cassette ta^s *6r £lip , charts 
• such prograris oould be used within the home itself; 'Family mein^rs 
could reinforce each other and pierhaps 'eveff help Answer questioiis. 



* Jinally. the media Ctin indirectly achieve ddiKational Impact , 
through intcgra'tion with other Lochniqjues and vehicles *such^ Ss/the 

- ^ • • ^r-^ 

school, the communitv", -and .t^he culture. It; is fallacioys. to assume 

. ' JT - ' ^ ' ' yv ' 

that- technology is alu-ays*T^mitecl ^o 'supplemenjfing a hunian teacher. 

' ' ^ • ^ > ' \ ^ 
^ It is equa-lly fallacious to believe that media can .singly a^CQonipiisJ) 

' ' ' ^ 

•^erything. In the. field of child ediication, for instance, mass , 

Communications can provide a powerful motive for success in. school 

by exposing students to the concrete advant^es which 'they can .j. 

obtain in their own lives tliVough basic eddcdfion. Another" program 

\ ; ' ' ^ ' ^ \ ' ' ' 

'could fill in tfie gaps in infprmal education witliin 'a communi^ty / 

* Perhaps oije village teacj^es'-^mechanical and color-cddiitg, literacy as • j 

part 'of its nonnal activities, but ignores , visual lite^ac^^,.^his\^- -"^ 

' * * , <^ » 

o implies that communications media might focus specifically on visual; , 

^ . » " * 

literacy without trying Jto repeat inf.ormation already available . 

through other sources. . ' * ,c . ~ 

The third overall factor which must te considered In develqping. 

• ' 

strategies' for the us^ of media is Lechnolop^ical feasibility . 
This 'includesi^bot^ what Is 'currently possible within, a jl)N and what* 
is potentially feasible. Television' provides the' Best example of 
this issue* There is too often a tendertcy to rush h.eadlong into- a 
.pr6gram to build a working television system from scratch for the. ^ 
' purposes o|[ education. \Not only^ does thip n-ecessitate significant 
capital investment, but M requires^ a cadre ofii^rainq<J support personnel 
sufficient telDvision rccjeivars. and a method for 'distributing them, 
and significant maintenance capability. All pf this may simply be' 



h'eyond the means of a given nation. One key decision point, therefore, 
in choosing communications techniques ^is whether or .^ot a given medium 
~ \ can be implenented \:ith a Reasonable investment and a'dequat;e 

^expectation of succ^essful support. Let us here reiterate our basic 

view that it is far nore realistic f ir^t to 'concentrate on avail- • 
; aljle commurii cat ions technologies developing new media only when 

they-^re necessary for the attainment of particular educational goals*. 
The list of possibilities in Table (!)r\e is sufficiently broad 'to ensure 
' itiost programs to inprove the quality of life can be realized without 

resorting, to expensive new media systems. It should also-J^e noted 
' that many possibilities require little if any ^technological and 
'financial support, and should be given primary GonsiBeration even ^ 
thoug'h less appealing than others from the point of view. of ' - 

sophistication and gad^getry. 

Of course impact and reception options also affect the choice 
of communications media to attack specific educational goals in specific 
developing nations.. Assume, for example, that ^a p^roj^t bijdget allowed 
for either the development of a radio-b^sed. educational broadcast 
system (including the distribution and maintenance of receivers, but 
not including any field workers) or the use of a wide variety of 
individualized delivery, audio-visual media (such as. movies , slide 
tapes, audio flips, etc.) incorporated into mobile^resOurce cerlters 

and buttressejl by a staff of trained professionals and comnxinity non- 

*^ I \ 

professionals. Further assume that the-biidgct would not allow botffi of 

these options. Hare the choice would ultimately rest on those two. 

, factors. For instanqc, if all participants in this media program wlJLl 




be relatively new learners, emphasis sl^uld be pl^Jie«d ^n the second 
approach, which involves group^^reiiif or cement. If,' on the other hand, , 
the population^has been exposed to previous educational ventures, 
the radio (which 'can communicate a ^fereat deal of information in many 
ways, both directly .and indirectly) may be the better choice. Thus 

^loping communications strategies involve s^^^m^^^Ji^f^ just picking 
the medium which is technologically "right"; it also involves 
consideration of. the potential impact arrd practicality of each medium^ 

PR0GR^^1MING . • . , • 

Once specific communications media have been chosen to; improve 

the (quality of life in a technologically developing nation, the next 

problem^ is developing programs to be disseminated through them. 

The most common strategy is the creation of a single programming 

facility staffed by trained professionals who produee Sophisticated, . 

•high-quality materials for use throughout the country. .This is 

b ' ' ' 

certainly one legitimate alternative. This often leads io efficient 

quality control and impressive products. But it suffers from major 

disadvantages. In the first place, materials prepared at one cent'ral 

location may well be irrelevant to the «ieeds of a particular target popu 

^ : ' . ' ' / ' ' 

-lationJ This is especially true in countries which include d wide 

variety of cultures, languages, and/or classes. '^^Secdndly^ many TDNs 

> . are short of ti^aincd support personnel. Finally, there is little 

evidence to show that the polish of a media prcs.entation has much to 

> do with its educational effectiveness. Indeed, some of the most 



successful Third V'orld mass communications programs have been ^ 
relatively unsophisticated by American standards. The centrally 
produced, high-quality media program will probably have an important 
role in anv overall national strategy to improve the"" quality of life. On 
the other hand, it will mast likely not need to be supported b-y ot-h^r 
programming mechanisms in orjder to be' both practical and effective,. 

Three, alternatives exist to the central programinihgj The first* . 
is the regional strategy. Essentially, this means that e^ery target 
population is served by a separate programming -operation which ^ 
can rae6t 'its special challenges. The geographical Icycation of such 
a facility is of little importance. In many cases it can be 
.situated in a major city in ox^er to derive technological and 
personnel benefits. The. key is that it shouTd be relatively free 
to tailor programs as necesssrry. For instance, 'a project designed 
to feacf>, both urban poor and rural ^villagers might benefit from 
having two prpgramming operations (conceivably joined under one umbrella 
organization). The one could concentrate on city survival skills, 
basic literacy, and perhaps even limited job training* It could 
assume existing familiarity with the problems and some of the ^ ^ 
potentials oiE city life. The othe/ could focus more on agricultural 
needs as th^y Av'ould pertain to a rural village. The nation^ of Zaire 
offers another practical illustration. Rising urijan population and' 
decreasing rural population require dilE^rent family planning approaches. 
In the citic55^ the .er.phnsis must be on the advantages of smaller 
families and the techniques of child spacing. In the countryside-, 
the focus needs shift to the disadvantny^cs o£ urban tnigration and the 
preservation of fertility throur,h control of venereal disease. A 
single approach sinply, cannot .meet both ^leeds,. , - * 
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.^-."cond -alterative is i,.,^. ' - ' "'^ ^ - " ^ ^ ' ^ " T 

Prograruning operatin °/' • ^ It involves . 'P 

. Peration designing . , ^ -^^^S- a. single 

edited a»d ^v ^^ ' - whicK - • •' ♦ 

^ • ■^'^ ^-^Panded in^recion-,1 >■ ^ '"'^'^^.^re.th'en- 

field-. FoV . ^ ' ^■'''^"'^'^^'^"'^"RVacili.r* = ■ ' 

^ - . 'i"^ ^'^•^"Ple, hyp„,. ■ - -^'''^^"e- or in the ' 

. , ^ "^--iPS 0„ „,J„ • , . *-^C- s.g43 Of 3I«.3 

settings a„4.i,,j„,/ , ' """^ 

•^^ many ijpVrc *.i * • ' * «9cn 

'^'^^ best Of both ' Se'^i^^i^atiofi -stra^ ; " 

both wcv^ds. It i^^^^^ . strategy ^^f^^^ 

relativelv l • C • ''"'^^"'^stel^e high n ^ ' ' ' 

^ - ''°^"t^°^ --raiprog,,^. ^'^r^^^^-d• - 

'.The ^thi'rd- possibili^ : ^ " ^ J ' ' ' " ^ - 

videotapes - * ^^"^'Produced mafc^^, - . • 

.. '"''^'?^°8'^-Phs', rub€ir sta ' ^ ^^^1^ ^^harts, 

benefit of / ' • so on • Th • 

. . '^^^ive learner in;,a, ^ i /'^^^^PP'^oach -has 

P^rti'cular in, somethin.\,f, • . ^' 

■lar, importance for ^ , -^"^ • ^ "f'lch. is of 

•w, • people who Qvp V 

"^*ftS:not onlv ^ * ' "ew^otudent's ■ 

> ' °"^y'to communicate iftf„ "^^aily - 

to assist in * • • ""^"f^^^^on. but also r"* . ' 

- retention. Ret^p/,, \. .^'^ '"^^^va^e antf. 

. -d ,s.emhle a ^^^^ ^-^^--^ al., ^ 

""^^^°^^^-^-----ealth jrt"-^"^-^^-""^^ ■ 
explanation of . ^ . ^^"Idjjffer . k • 

, °" of a desirable practlp- ^XJ^-^^''^ ^ ^rief . ^ 

^'»e materials H,,.^ - °^ ■^''^^ ^n^LG di. 
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learners would refer in the future. In some programs every^ session is 

I5u 



' a^ccorapanied by such an activity, involving the use of rubber Stamps oT 

« '\the. c.olorinR of printed .pictuifes. At the end of a lesson series, 
\^ ^ • ' ' - * 

fe^f'/ *' the completed bpoklet is given to the student as diploma. Not 

only does this provide a status symbol and a tangible reward, it 

allows the learners' to be far more effective in teaching their 

r friends and thus 'facilitates indiirect, peer-tased,, education^ 

Even within the context of centrally' produced programs, the;:e 

are still a wide variety of options available to the planner, . 

One of the onost important is the possibility of/obtaining raatejrials from 

other countries ^to supplement original productiQpSv Television can 

illustrate t^is point. It has already been shown that one major 

problem with the use of television in TDN educational .projects^S ^ * 

■ producing adequate programs ,va complicated and difficult task. 

^Undoubtedly any country ^willing tq make an investment in this 

^particular medium will find a x^ay ^tt^ provide some o rigin al programming,^ 

But it is ^equally likely that th&re will not^be sufficient ^pacity / 

to use ^die^fedium to i4:s fullest , extent . The result can be many . . 

hours when the nediuiu is'uiot used St^all.' Some of -this slack can be 

taken up by repeat broadcasting. Thi's is an important strategy in 

' itself, since the role of repetition l*n learning, especially with 

relatively unsophisticated students, is^learly docuffcented. • None- 

tl)eless, there is no getting arouna^^^t^ fact that, another way is 

^needqd to fill the unused time x^hich represents wasted resources. 



One vay of effectively using these hours is by ol51:aining television 
programs "from othi^r coifntries. There are, of -course, prjiblems involved 
in such a venture. ^Iritere^tingl^ enough, the risk seems highest when the* 
progr^fms which' are obtained are directly educational. For example, some 
efforts Ito transplant Sesame Street (which has had sp.gnif icai;it success 
within the United States) to other nations are said by some to have met 
with only limited success ^r""out:right ^failure. Its content and pr^senta- 
tion methods are quite culture-specific and consequently must be modified 
for other parts of the world. Some educational programs avoid this 
risk, especially when the subject-matter is general and the presentation 
is ^nelatively simple. An entirely different "approach is' obtaining enter- 
tainment programs from other countries and, applying them to educational , 
tasks. • ' • * 

At the simplest level such int;ernational sharing of programs 
begins with entertainment in the hope of motivating viewers to* use the 

medium more frequently, eventually exposing^ them to educational 

, programing. American situation comedies, for example,* have found^ 

I ready market in other nations; indeed, the financial health of the . 

U. S. television industry depends to a large extept on such exports. 

A popular comedy or drama could be followed immediately by a 

dire^ct educational presentation in the 'expectation that much of the 

audience would ?tay tuned^antd begin learnings A similar result , 

. * 

could be achieved with",radio by borrowing popular programs; on audio 
tape. Game shows 'would be aj^ll another possibility. 
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It is .alsQ ,possible to use siicli borrowed materials in ways 

which,valthougli not solely educational, have- Snore direct educational 
» -> » 
benefits, for example, some gaiiie shows jreinforce mathenatical 

or visual literacy. The^ formats of other game sKow's might be 

adopted, too^. Fo'r exacple, one could produce a Nigerian version \ 

of "iChat's My Line", using people with professions or skills which 

have direct bearing on improving the quality of life in that country 

'.Combining writjten subtitles with a dubbed 'soundtrack in television 

entertainment might assist in reading instruction. 

In addition to the issue" of hov; to accomplish programming, 

there is also the major question of what should be programmed . Here 

again visioo is required to use effectively all of the potential , 

of mass communications. For example, 'it is important to^ avoid the 

mistake of seeing^television as a mechanical substitute for a 

human teacher. Such an attitude results in video-taped lectures. 



Possibly the only thing duller than attending a lecture in person* 



is having to watch it on a television screen. The United Srates is 
just now beginning to experiment with alternatives. Sesame Street 
is a good example. It makes significant use of repetitiofi\^olor , 
'anination, fajijlxjsy, the manipulat:^on of time (slow 'and fast motion), 
and similar techniques in Qrder/tooth to motivate its viewers and* to 
communicate informacion effectively. Although the show itself may 
not be directl/ translatable to other societies, effective use of 

the television .medium cc/tainly is.- And, of course, this approach 

»/ -»«« 

# / " ^ ' 

is equally applicable lo the other tc^'chnologies listed in Ta(>]e One. 



' .An important role for -mass communications which is frequently 

overlooked is its abilifcy.^to assist in. changinR attitudes , Thisv 

.derives basically froii> t^e fact that cor.ununications media can place ^ 
* • * 

a learner in an entirely new frame of reference.' A film loop may 

demonstrate for a man who "has never been out of his* village what it > 

is like to fly in an airj^ane. k set of slides can orient the same 

villager to the realities of city life, and a companr<m cassette tape 

might even 'include ij^ban sounds. In the attitudinal domain, the \ 

benefits of media cierive from the fact that resistance to 'change is 

often lowered w1\en a pe.rson is placed in a new situation whe^e old values 

' ' . i ' ^ 

and patterns of* behavior are clearly irrelevant,^ 

For example, most Latin cultures have a yery different concept 

of pufictuality than Anglo-Saxon, cultures. One is considered prompt 

if one arrives. at ^n appointment anywhere within two hours of the 

scheduled time. Thus many Mexicans, are frequently "late" by 

American standards. On'' the other hand, Mexican airlines operate strictly 

on time, and Mexicans traveling on thesev airlines are punctual by 

.new standards (at least" after the first time they miss a plane). 

Traveling by air is a new' situatioir, and it is easily demonstrated 

to travelers that traditional concepts of time are inappropriate in 

\ h > * 

this new environment. The media requires changes in pome traditions and 
can help to change attitudes tbward old t^:^aditions if -the XDN wishes such 
changes to occur. " ; 

Another factor in detenjiining content lias already'^een discussed: 
direct versus indirect programminfi . Using the media for recreational," 
cultural, and: political pur^yQses can hdve, educational b.enefits, t'oo.. 
Indeed, indirect education is sometimes* the most effective approach 



available. For instance," during World War -11 the U. S. Army found* ' 

, \ . . ^ . . ' ^ 

that the best way to train mechanics vas^t'6^ show^hem movie^s of ^ * 

Doaald^Duck asserX^ling gear_boxes. Apparently the enj'oyment of 

watching tins faniliar cartoon characte'r (a direct benefit) tsjas - -Jll 

linked with close attention, for sophisticated, technical information '* 

was . accurately transmitted „ (an indirect benefit): This supports the^ ^ ^: 

hypothesis tha^nedia programming must be enjoyable and rev/arding \ 

from the point /of view of tihe audience if it is to result in -» 

effective education. Field testing is often- the only way*-to^ ensur^ 

this, since pi;bf essionals who ar^ isolated from the target population 

can rarely be sure of the validity of their theories and assumptions^. 

A final decision point is fainiliar programming versus new 

. programming . ' This ie related to tbe frame of reference phenomenon just 

discussed. .^It is itipartant to remember that media do not always 

have to be' dirfectly relevant to the background and expedience of the 

audience. If threar can be reduced to an acceptable, level, mass 
\ ^ ^ i ■ ' ' 

communications can be us€d as windows on entirely nfew environments, 

- ,^ ■ . ' 

cultures,, behaviot patterns, and life styles. S,ome psychologists hold - ^% 
• * . ' ' - ' t ' * '^"^ 

that animals and huinau beings instinctively investigate and try' to 
understand -their environment*. Programs which help .them in this or appeal * 
to such ^instincts can motivate ^new* learners, stimulate their .curidsity,, 
engage their at tent ioi"v and reward them intellectually>s 
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xki^cfiapter has briefly .eXlored a variety of mass communications 
strategies potentially relevant to technologically developiiig nations. 
These possibilities were presented in a taxonomy based on tV70 ^^'^ 
dimensions: delivery (mass or individualized) and reception (visual, 
audio, or' audio-visual). - In general, the mass delivery node is 
valuable when the same content must be transmitt^^t^j^ large, ^ 
homogeneous popul*ation at a low per capita, cost.. Individualized ^ 
delivery is preferred when alternative programs ar^G to b^ disseminated- 

. ' ^ , , \ 

to' h^etcrogeneous populations. ' \\Tien 'possible, the two approaches should 
be combined. The audio-visual modfe is the ideal recepti^ method 

,^hen there exists within the TDN adequate technorogi.cal supportrShd 
semi-'literate populations. If media such as television are no^^ 
feasible, A-V prestintations can be* created through .the combination 

'of individual audio and visual media. 

9 

Additional factors* governing the choice'of communications 
methods are the type of reception (individual or group) , the type of 
impact (dir^ect or' indirect) , and technological feasibility . T?he 
reception mode vmiist permit reinforcement and active roles for 
learners. This often requires some use of small groups/ Initially, 
projects should rely heavily on indirect programming as a motivating 
forbe; And media which areLfeoo costly o^ complicated fot the needs of a 
specific program shotild' be avoided. / * ^ 

We have alBo 'sutmnarized the* programming issues involved in using 
a specific thedium. Tiiis^ requires choices between central, regional, 
and client produQt^ibn, ''original and borrov7ed materials, direct and * 
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\^*inclirect prograr.nin| , and "familiar versus 4ew prc^granuning. Given* 
the^'^advantages and disadvantages of each possibility, we suggest that 
an overall strategy fojr n\ass communications-based educaf iotv^nclude 
a vaxiety of those options. 

« 

..Tx^o major dangers face the decision maker in choosing commuijica-r 
tions technologies,-' First, he must ^ivoid the temptation to approach 
a particular medium as a solution looking for ,a problem. Decisions 
• should be based on the .educational implications Of specific content 
o))jectives, and. shoifld focus first on availably delivery systems. 
Latge capital investments towards the ,crektion of new cotounicati\pns 
methods should be avoided during^he initial stages of new communications 
^ there has been no chance to test operationally technological and 
^^^"^dagogic assumptions. Second, the decision maker sh9uld remember ' ^ 
that mass communication^ me'dia can and should trartsmit more than 

Do 

» * . 9 

just factual information. Nonpognitive aspects of learning are equally. 
\m^ortant, and in some cases they ^re prerequisites for effective 
cognitive learning. Thus technological decisions must be made in 
the context of educational goals. ^It is to an analysis of^uch 
goals, that we now turn* 
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. CHAPTER III 

IMPROVIKG THE QUALITY OV I^IFE ; . . ' 

IMPLICAT IONS FOR cbllMUNICATTOrJS STRATEGIES • ' 

1 : 

• ' 'a 

We have a-1 ready, pointed out^'that determining exactly what is 
implied by "quality of life'* is a* matter for cooperative deaision 
making. 'Nonet-heless^ fo^r specif ic ^aspects ^ of this concept — - 
b^asic intellectual skills, population contr61, nutrition/ and 
l^ffternai/child" health — will probably be included in any definition^ 
.Tl\e purpo%e of this chapter is to examine these general areas with 
a view towards choosing the best possible communications strategies 

-V ' ' " ' . ^ 

for attacking then, ^ * 

In all four of these areas the basic objective of educators ^ 
is ^ta ^ring about behavioral change in target population^'. Modern 
learning theory suggests that the most eff^ective way to change- 
actions is *to change perception. Behavior. is actually the last link 
on a chain jwhich proceeds from percept-ion to integration to volition 
and finally to action. For example, in learning to count the first 
,step is perceiving the importance of counting and the skills involved 
therein.- The next taslo^s to analyze these skills dn such a way that' 



they become part of existing cognitive structures. The third move is tb 
resplve to use these skills in practice. The final st^p is to carry o^t-«*^ 
that resolve. It is impossible; to directly influence ^ny of the last three 



parts of this chain* Qiie cannot, by meircly communicating information', 
be certain' of chang-ing cognitive struct ur'es , resolution; or acfion. - . 
Efforts t.o do .so invariably' result^ in rote learning, *One can, on 
thd other hand, alter perception .through communication. This ^ , 
accomplished, the other three^rsteps follow.* » - - • — 

The basic approach to tlic§e four aspects of 'improving the quality, 

, ' ' ' • 

of life therefore includes changing. the perceptions of given target 

populations. ^Sever.al requirements pjef tain. Potential -learners must! . 
be motivated, they must receive information (both cognitive and 
affective), and bhey must be reinforced. No matter what the goal, ^ 
'Whether it be nutrition or nuclear; scieAce\ these basi« educational 
components are n^c^ssary. . " • " ~ , 

Thus it is entirel/'a^ropriate to deal colloctively with, all 
four specific areas. Once the educational implications pf improvijig 
the qtrality of life have been dierived, it will be possible to add ;| 
"^the^s^JwrtXic objectives of eaclrproblem area and obtain specific y 
educational strategies ^for attacking them. These strategies- can 
subsequently be combined with particular mass media and particular 
programming. In malcing final 'projject decisions,, of course, each ^ 
TDN will take into account its special situation. -This includes 
actual and^ planned communicatibns systems ,,^mai|pbver .requirements, . 
population migratiotl patterns and policy, industrializati.on plans, ^ 
rural aVid urban"^ cultural char/icteristicfe , educational cibd otlitir 
national goals, local job opportunities, -and local educational, 
family planning, nutrition, and hciilth Services already available. 



% '-^V .V • 1^ 



Honethel6ss, the^basitf framework., to which th(^se specifics are attached 
can be generalized across all cultural situations, < The outlining 
of such a framewprk is the goal of tliis chapter. * .* • 

GEKERAU EDUCATIONAL COySIDEl^\TIOys ' , ^ . . 

Educating f^r specific behavio,r\change involves three content 

a^eafer basic capAcity development, general (functional) behavio^ 

and skill develophient,r aiid situation-specific skills and behavf^s. 

All three of these TK ie e ;&gtntially Icng-rarfge processes,^ The- third 

area — specific skills — can, however, have a shortrrange co^ponent^ 

* when the ffrst two areas are already being taught, •This f's iiiformally 

known'^as the cookbook approach, where behavior xules are pommunicated 

without any j;eal attempt to initiate understanding or attitlide change. 

Basic capacity' development . This level incltfdes fundamental 
>■ , • ♦ ^ , 

perceptual and cognitive .abilities as well as the motivational 

' * ^ • ' ' ^ ' ^ ^' o ; 

•readiness to develop and use them."" It also includes learning^^ikllls . 

Too, often, educators treat learning competence as -an- fptiate^^'human 

char^cteri^'tic rather than an acquired ability. Effectiv.e loaning. -y-. 

requires competence in^ devis'fijgy absorbing., judging, ahd lisjng new. 

information. AtiSz^nore *g.ener4l , level, ^.t also includes the cognitive 
Vr ™ . 

»3 



ability to ^ntegratfe new r^^i'nj^.into existing mental structures."' 
All of th^e procesj^s are "pdK. dffv-ba^ic J.atelldctual .capacity /and'' 
all of them must be addres'sedT in^9jcde^ '^tt), ensure the success of any 



educational program. We wi€.T ^^^^^^^ftticular attention tp tliis 
specific area, since i't is**a *p&rfeq^^|^n:e to ot!ier types of le^nrning. 



and 



because it illu-jytratcS m5in^»l':^ncipl ofS^ which arc equally relevant 



to general and spcciffic ski-^l 'dewjl^mertt. 



• It is illegitir;QH;e to assume tRat a given target popirlation, 
cspecialliy a rural village or underdeveloped urban area within a 
TDN, already developed these capaciti(/s»» Thus » one of the priir.Q 
components of any cor.r.unications project, wKatever its specific 

objectives', is assisting the target population to acquire ^n 

<tr • * ^ " ^ . ' 

interacting cluster of complementary skills, including the) ability 

0 , ' J ^ - ' 

to' grasp certain fundamental cpncepts and to think abstractly^ y 
linguistic development, the use of tools, and the linders'tandihg of • 
visual, as well^'as verbal symbols, ' » - ' ' 

Literacy , the most, critical component of 'basic educational skills*, 
is -defined by the'tW'ited Nations as the ability to read, write, and 
perform simple arithmetic operations. As vorld attentit^n in|:reaslngly 
focii^es on this]^ challenge, world literacy continues to .rifee/ A 
recent USiESCO report estimated that by^ tlVe end of the century, 
85 percent o^* the planet^s' population will be literate in terms of 
Jthis definition (still leaving approximffcly 650 million peop3,e as 
^"^hard-.core illiterates^) . Modern technology has also created the demand 
for stiil^ther types of literacy. These, top., must be addressed, not 
only in order for a nation to be an effective member of the world 
community, but also if the specific task of using mass communicationg - 



to improve the quality of life is to be sikcessf ully accomplished. 

Perhaps the most important skill aftcTr the functional literacy 
defined by the United Kntions* is .vi sual litetacy. Thia is the 
ability Co unddrstand pictures — still and motion, reaJListic and 
symbolic. A simple anecdote illustrates the danp,ers of neglecting 
"this conpetcncSv Some years ago a rat control progi'nm:ln Soul-tieast 
Asia, nade lieavy use of movies projected in front o\ largo audiences. 



These" films hadr'befen. carefully developed to conmmicate to rural 
villagers in a jj^ractidal, stimulating manner specific techniques 
for corttrollwig a major .health and agricultural problem. Nonetheless, 
the program failed; behavioral change on the part of ^he villagers ^ 
was simply J OQt forthcoming. The problem was finally diagnosed after 
one% member of an^ audience explained that liiis village did not have 
"six-foot rats." Because the target population 'could not successfully 
^^^^terpret international pictoriarl styles they were unable to 
underst.and a very important message. Prior attention to the area of 
visuall!^ literacy would 'hav^ allowed these same -people to make the 
connection betv;een the large rats dn the screen and the small rats 
in thei^ homes and fields. It might ""ivave "insured the success of the , 
program. ^ 

.There* are at least f our^'Md^tional types of literacy which should 
b'^^onsidered^^in^iny basic education program. One is mechanical 
literacy, a working knowledge of machinery. ^ This is not the same as 
training mechanics since it depends on a more generalized appreciation 
of the relationship between things in a capse-effect context. 
Another is mappJLng and> tracking 'literacy, necessary if maps, diagrams or 
schematics aren't"© be useful ins,truc,tij5nal techniques. ' A third iss 
color coding literacy, "a specific type of categorizing behavior which 
varies froiir' language to langviage. Finally j^-there is agricultural 
literacy, which depends upon"* minimal arithmetic skills plw^thav. j 
un*derstanding of f firming techniques. Again, it is important tO| 



'Stress,. that notve of these skills require teaching coraplicated facts. 
One is considered literate if one'^has the cognitive framework Mthin 
which to place future information.'- * ^ 

These abilities can have other benefits besides paving the way 
for successfu^ training programs. All of them implicitly teach 

^logical and causal principles and all of them develop abstracting 
ability. "Really, they should not be taught separately 6ut combined . 
in one general learning skills program (e^xcept, perhaps, wigtrh illiterate 
adults who may need to approach basic*..in'fcelle^ual competencies 
simultaneously with practical -training programs). ^ 

• Media have obvious potential f^r literacy programs, even those ^ 
limited to the -UN definition (reading, A^riting ^nd arithmetic). 
One' excellent example is Colombia's Radio. Sutatezaqa. This . ^ 

broadcast effort "coi35ine$ in a highly successful manner three* 
approaches to -the education "bf rural villagers. In the first place, 
it offers radio broadcasts covering* matters of general interest to 
the populi^ion as well as instruction in l][.teracy. Hundreds of 
thousands- of people are reached, probably due to the motivational 
benefits of indirect education which have already been discussed. 

i ' • : * 

The audience is grouped into a myxiad ol radio schools, each consisting 
of six to ten students^ with a monitor v7ho<Hs drawn f rom ^the local 
community. Three courses arc taught, supported by five companion 
texts which are distributed free and cover topics such as rcli;?ion, 
health, and agricultural productivity. Mass and individualized media, 
direct and indirect programnlng, are th^is^combined. The second 



» * , 



component is a special- set of schools for the purpose of training 

the nonprofessional monitors jyst mentioned plus regio'nal community 

♦ ' ' * • 

* * leaders. Finally, the program includes a special newspaper 

Campesino," adopted in content ancrvocabulajyj, to ..individual's who ^ 

" > - . ' / • 

have recently learned to read, Appr6>rf.roat:ely 70,000 people 

are reached in this manner^ in ists%lf a good example o\^\ie/ ^ 

effpctiv(S use of the print media," Italy can boast of a'Viiftila^, 

successful televised literacy program in heir so^dtljiern regimjls, 

Motivati on is particularly iraportant'^o basic capacity development 

because learning skills are^ at once* a prerequisite ^r ^other types . i 

of education directlv^x^levant tp dai]j^ li^fe and at the same time 

show little tangible H:^w^wfci, Some^e who has been taught child 
^ . • - • 

• Spacing techniques can immediately begin to apply -theni toxsia-rds y ^ 

imVroving his' or her standard of living. This provides immediate .^^ 
, 1 reinforcement,* Th^) same pers^, I'lowever, would not be atle A use 
visual literacy in»such, a direcjt manner,* Thus* it is moje di-fficult 
/; te^^^C^vate new letirners to acquire primary ski^l^ls thari is the ca'se 
^A7it;h situation-specific behaviors. Yet abilities such as J.iteraQV ♦ 

- . ly:^ - • . . ^ ^ / 

% are -really a necessi ty i n order to teach ^actidai^techniques * 

such as family planning, • 

It is,, of course, possible t^p^^clude^in the early ,s targes of 

any media-llnU'ed nxogram an explanation- of the desirability and 
- r % ' - * ' - 

necessity of basic e/ducatlonal capacities. This can -bei done in a , 
"airly concrete naivncr, demonstrating the benefits wliich will accrue 

* ^ ■ - - — ^ ' j • • 

to the Icarncx thiioup,h feuch -s^udy*, Konetl^less, the delayed naturdk i 
of these rewards may Tr.a*l<e thtrfii unreal to many people, 'A pbssibJc 

■r : . ■ ' ".^ 




solution is tiie substitution of othei' typcr of reinforcement for * ^ 
'successful. completion of learnin?- skill programs. One alj:ei;nativc is 



the presentation of gifts. ^ For example, if radio has been or will be 
used^in the project, .n transistor radio can be given to each participant 
early* in the sess.icJns. This would simultaneously^ reward his efforts*, 
provide, increased personal statifs, and be a vehicle for further 
media usc.-,^ Another substitute reinforcement is approval. A respeatuid- 
field worket could attempt to single out those members of ar .village 



v7ho 'X<rere .participating in a basic educational program. It is possible 
that hi$ a,Rprob*ation would be sufficient rev;ard in itself. A different 



possibility is reinforcing participation in developmentarl ^programs 
with entry into other, more desirable classes.' It could be made 
Qlear, for instance that in order to attend sessions on rtutritional ^ 
.practices (assuming they^are recognized within the community as,^ ^. 

desirable outcome^, one must' complete a series .pf literracy sessions.. 

' ' " • ' . - ' ' /' 

A social club could even Be organized for the direct pufjjose of / 

' * % ' ' • / 

offering entertainment, but with the indirect requirement of completing 

a^earnin^ ^kills-'program offered under its atispices. . " 

* * AliptKer motivational mechanism is multiple purpose programming. 

In the process of teaching literacy, for instance, a project tan also 

show the farmer how to handle agribusiness of the city^ dweller h^W . 

to qualify, for higher pay^ing jobs. The literature and poe.try of a' . 

nation, alroadv appealing to the target population, /an bp exploited 

to. seduce students into ICiirning to read. Whatever the i^anf^-rrfosen , • 

noncognitive asjjects of^ducation such^^ mo t iva tl on ' musSjl^ b e included* 

in mass communications/^tr^tegies . Information transmis^^^pn alone is 



insufficient . 



'iP^^ . ' The development of b-asic learning capacity cannot be analyzed 

t^^:.f^^j^\ , ' ' ^ . , * ^ 

iv>'*' \ in ai^acuum. Efforts to treat, the individual as an isolated bvent 



in* the universe^ do not take into ^account a number of key educational 
processes \;hich derive from interpersonal and fntergroup contact 
Thtas it is important to^ focus on the asocial conditions of learning . 
Prinary anong these is^the fact, that educttion should ideally begin 
as early in* life as possible.-' fhis\does not imply that 'any population 

vhich includes postadolescent members' is^ pedagogically inaccessible. 

* ft 

But^^-^does recongize that people who a^re not given the basic tools 
of 'learning early in' 'life ar^. afflicted with a cumulative deficit 
which builds larger and larger i;oadblocks> f or. tfiem. and requires 
more. and more remediation before effective learning can Jjegin. T 
take ' one ^p^cific example, an. adult who has spent '30 relaCivelv/' 
successful yearns without acquiring visual literacy may see no need to 
do so now. He faces a;|||ptivatioi^al. roadblock in acquiri^r^ this skill. 
Furthermore," reinforcement of his existing behaviors Gver time has ^ 
probably ,pr^ucGci a nind-set. He suffers a percep^al ro'adblock, otie 
"which will natke it far more^ difficult for him t^ ^nterpret^ symbols 
visua]J.y than for a yo.ung child. Finally, If/k of visual literacy 
K vill^ive produced significant gaps in his/mentafl structure* These 

gaps, in turn, r.a^ make It difficult fo^ him to assimilate new 
information, providing a cognitive roadblock. This implies that any 
communications stratcgV aimed at oault p6pulations should pay ^ - 
particular attention to the initial development of'hasic learning 
Cc-^city^, and should include /extensive remejdiaUion providiiTg' wherfe 

' V 

neder*sary. "< ^ / 
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The social context of learning has othpr implications for any 
age group. One-way education is not sufficient. The fallacy that 
teachers teach, students learn, arid the\wo roles are eternally 
fixed is not only unrealistic; it invites failure* It is not 
enough to- feed information to youngfeters or adults* The learner must 
•directly participate in the process. Such activity does not have to 
be constant, but it must be an integral par4: of education. This has 
one obvious and immediate implication for communications techniques. • 
Any attempt to rely solely on mass delivery broadcast media (such 
as r^dio or television) without providing invdlveiitent mechanisms 
for th^ learner^(auch as correspondence", interaction with a field 
worker, or meetings x^ith a peer group) v/ill ultimately' produce a 
• high dropout rate. ^ " ' . 

Ii\ addition to participating actively, the learner must expect 
-success. Fuxthernore, Tie must find a similar expectation in those 
•around *him, and he must feel rewarded when ho does- succeed.* Without ; 
hope of such reinf otcejnent,- 'th^' result will again be high attrition. 
With it, students can quickly .le^^tn /that trial and error .*is an 
'efff^^dve strategy, and they can develpip the capacity to weather the 
diff icul-taes of education as v^^ll a"^^,t'6 enjoy the entertaining and 
easy ^expef^ti^nces. • ' • . ' ^ - 

A related condition is thdt the learner needs to be convinced 

. ^ \ . ' ^ ^ ' ' 

of the wortlv of what he learns, both in the sense of how much it is 

respected by others and ill the sense of (how relevant it appears to his 



own ^Af;nii)o this has specific message for-mrlss communications: 

the motiva-tional nbcds already discussed. .'The learner needs the 
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encouragement* nnd approval of h/is ccjrjnunity in order to function well. ' 
*Communicatipns media cap Help, educate an er^tire population, mid -thus 
elilcit approval for individuals participating in a Specific educational 

A learner needs, a model: a person or group to imitate, with which 



to identify, and from which to leatn. He. needs exposure ta someone he 
• can respect and understand^ . Such exposure may be pjcovi^ded by the 
media (either directly, or indirectly ^,through entertaihment pi:og^s)', by 
professional field workers, ox by near-peers formally or informally 
.serving ^s' teachers. - , i . • • • - . *^ . 

^ The final interface between education, and social' relations Is 

of particular importance to basic capacity develo[)ment . This is the 

* ^ * / * 

fact that^most new learners do not l.earn well alqne. Not '*only do 
- t * - - 

^they need t^e reinforcement which a group can provide, they need its 
structure to motivate bhem and compensate for their initial inadequacies 
in intellectual skills and voTitiohal competence. Discussions, ^ 
practice sessions, and work corrections are possible tactics for 
meeting fhls challenge. Another support function of groups has been 
described by Paulo Freire in his work on consciousness-raising. A • • - 
key need of new learners seems to be developing a sense of self-, 
confidence, efficacy, and uniqueness; Merely transmitting information 
doe% not satisfy this ob.iective: It Requires instead interpersonal - 
support in the process of using new knowledge to change one's own life* 

'For example, a rural cducc^tion project in Ecuador includes a lesson 
on unit pi-i^s. The relevant^ presentation of such material and the » 

support of a group environment have enabled some camposinos to deal with* 

' , i 

unit priccjs in the marketplace to avoid being* cheated. A dry. 
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formal arithmetic lesson could never have .achieved the same endj. 
The infornation Would not have been applied to personal behavioir.- 
Group support can be achieved under the- supervision of an,. • 
aide, or it Qan ba. realized in a more abstract "manner using the model 
4i the British Opea University, where members of a clarss (group) often 
do not meet each otlUr faec to face b^it are givfeh an interactive 
sense, of identity through the prograrjning itself. Although 



struct^ure is/most easily, provided in a real groyp setting, broadcast 

J ^ • ^ ^ 

media can also serve, since the^ timing is set at a central point, sessions 

occurs regu^rly, and the learning session 'is paced." An important- 
implication for the TDN'is that most media strategies iB^^J^ include 
interpersonal activity as well as carefully designed^ programming 
which will enhartce a sense of group menjbership . ■ 

In summary,^ the development of basic educational capacity is 
an important prerequisite for teaching general or specific skills 
and behavior. It is particularly important in areas of a country 
, where formal schooling is-^minim'al and a large percentage of the 
target populatiion has not yet .acquired nefcessary learning skills. . * 

It involves a "large cluster of ielated behaviqrs, most of v;hich 

. ■ / - ' ■ -x. 

are hest t^aught in the kind of . social setting which provides a^m*w 
learner with reinf ortenent 'and structare* Ba^ic educatfion is most 
profitably taught directly to preschool and other young children. 



•but can /ilso be ,u'sed V7ith adoDescCints and iidults in the- coatext of 

^ * 

other, dei=;irablc skills, ^' , 



General nnc! speci fic skills The second basiq type of education 
relevant to ir.prcving tho quality of life throifRh mass conununication 
is tlie teaching of gen^j^rnl (or functional) behavi^s and skills. 
These are builii upon the framework' c;*cated in the acquisition of 
basic learning capacity. They pave the way 4n turn for the learning * 
of situation-sppcific skills*. Fqr e>iampley this category\could ^' 
include inforhation about the general relationship between disease, 
and health and the concept^jf vectors. In the area .of family 
planning, it could introduce the definition and advantages of c^iild 
spacing and briefly overview .various methods. 

The final category is situation-specific skills. Lea^'rning ^ the 

proper control of one particular disease or -the use of a sdetif ic ' 

"'^ ' , , 

. ^ , . JJafer. 
^contraceptive device a,re- examples of this area. Such specific skilly 

rest on the foundation laid in the former two categories. It has 

already been noted that ±n some cases situation-specific skills can be 

taught through the cookbook* method . That is, It is possible to 

explain to an urbanrslun dweller the rfecessary steps for controlling 

insects without that person. having any "real degree of agricpltural 

literacy (i.e., understanding of the/use of . pesticides) or general 

knowledge (i.e.., the basic nature of disease)..^ The advantage of 

- * # 

such a technique is that it alldws immediate results without waiting * 
for moro long-ranc^e programs ro bear fruit. It will prbbabJLy be 
used as an initial part of any mass cQmnunications project. On the 
other hand, there is serious , question as to the overall value of ^ , 
these recipes. U'itbout true understanding and reaLrmotivation, there 
is too nuch of an opportunity to- forget a crucial step or*6imnly to 
drop tho whole thiTig as Irrelevant » A compromise between ^rcscnta* ion? 



which move from a general to d speciXi* level (avoiding rptb learning) 
and UVdsc which progrens from a specific tcr-a^eneral level (avoiding" 
dropouts) is a program which operates on all tt^ree levels simfllane-' 
oiisly (providing impiediate ^rewards while developinn long-range 
intellectual foundations). We recommend the 'use or^ such multiplex . 



purpose programning ^whenever possible,^ 

^ Myths of dducation . , In order to'use inass communication 
techniques to efficiently ' attack specific educational goals through 
these three types of learning (bas.ic intellectual, general, and 
sd^atlon-specific skills), many myths all* too prevalent not only ^ 
in developing nations but also in the United States must be avoided. 
One of these is the fallacy that education :lnvolves only the 
transmission .of knowledge, ReturnjLng to the definition of educati^on 
with which *we introdu'ced this papei;, "that process which releases 

human potential," we c|a derive ai^east seven different learning 

\ • ' > • ^>^'' / 

,domain§; cognitive^-- affective, perceptual, s^sory-motor , moral, 

volitional,^ and aesthetic-religious. None of these can safelyfbe 

K ' . ' 

a^nored^^ Of* particu] ar importanqej to new, learners, however , ajje ^ 

the perceptual, affective, and volitional doma^^s. Perceptual' 

conjpetence is necessary to^ acquire the literacies which have already 

freen. discussed. P.roper affective ^'^ducation is needed if students , - 

are to value education, if, their Attitudes are to be modified to 

* 

include the desire to learn.- "Volitional competence" is required 

» . » 

to'enr.ure that l^nlers wi]l carry out their initial resolve to 

master a particular subject area. Concejitrating solely on th^i 

• ^ •< ' » • < 

cognitive domain will produce ina4<if^uate e"ducation. 

:^ • . ' ■ ' 

^4 
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. . • ^ , ..... 

Another nyth which must be eradicated is that only IrtHfian- 
' « * "* ^ • 

teachers teac:^. and that students -can only learn. Effective teaching 
iB a .conplicated process even nov; but dinly understood, fty professionals. 
We do know, 'hovev^, that, transmitting knowledge is only a minor 
part of the teaching process.* Far more important is the ability* 
tO'Stimulate^ students,, to ask questions, to evaluate, to reinforce, 
to assist the learner in integrating new material with existing 
^co gnitive aT rugtures^ to guide him towards -additional resources,., A 
hunan being can cle^arly be a go®d medium for carrying out these tasks. 
But this is not the only possibility. Many 'of them can be 
effectively accomplished through technology. Thus communications 
media arfe not simply supplements to the human teacher; a medium caa 
be a teacher in its ovm right. P-r'ojects which do not^ take ,this 
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into accojjint, which focus solely on passive learning and ^dcemphasize 



participatory education, fail to realizfe the full potential of mass 
coninunications and therefore reduce cost-effectiveness.. A learner 
is far more than a sponge passively soaking up facts. He is a human 
being capable of giving as well a^ receiving. Indeed , 'the , process of 
sharing has .already been shown to be an important part- pf) ideal 
.learning. Projects which see ccmmunicatipn only ns a one-way street 
^nay Xs^ell fail.- This inplies that an effective program fnust employ 
nore than just the broadcast, mass delivery* technologies. It is a 
powerful rationale for the significant use' of small, individualiE|id * 
technologies plus field v;orkers.. Hurtian teachers, iriass media,, and 
students should be par'tners in educational process. 
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' Another nVtli 



h is that^ education can only occur at certain tines 

^ncir J.n ceo-t^iin places. In its most extreme form, it would limit 
* f . ^ „ • . . 

^.,>^earpirtp to the qla^sr6om. Obviously this is not the case. W:\at * 

» * > ' ' ^ ^ 

is not so obvious is that educatriion can b.e entirely integratecT into 
daily life. Multiple-purpose programming ^ an effective way bf 
' achieving this. One oresentation can motivate, exercise ^basic 
abilities, teach situation-specific skills, and solicit learner 
feedback. 

^ Tv7o related fallacies are that education is alw^ys^ork and * 

. that education is always exciting, {^either one. is true. True 

learning should be a stimulating pr^od^ss, and communications project 
shoitld take pains to incorporate 'this, into t;heir programming. The 

/ - . ■ -.• 

presentations ^themgelves should motivate. Yet education does requir 

^ ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

hard work. It is impossible to c^ate programs which are so 

eTiter'taining that volitional effpjrt .on the part of the ^earner is . 

unnecessary. This is why motivational factors and volitional 

' competence must both be addressed in any integr^ited communications/ 

education system. 

.Finally,, there is the myth of. instant education. This is 

^ • 
particularly pr^v ^^ ^t when the media arc being discussed. Many 

people apparently assume that a villager can turn on a television^- 

set OK a radio and obtain immediate enlightenmc^nt . The obvious 

imp'lica'ticn is that^^n educatiojial project, including one to 

improve- the quality of life, should incorporate a scries of specific 

programs desir,ncd to comnunicate specific skills. . A less^ obvious 

implication is that programricrs must take pains not to create in 



their audience any expectation tl^at^yiiat th'ey are learning uill liave^ ^ - 

"... , . 

iimne4i^ite, Concrete rewards , time and, again., Thes^ expcctatio/iS cjQnnof 

' • ' ^ ^ ^ ' , 

be fulfi'llcd^Nmd will therefore result in high^ropout. rates, ' It 

is far better to^f^ovide some degree of-fi^rnnediiite reinforcement^ ^i^d 

continued reference to long-range\^enef its, 

USING MASS COMMUNICATIONS- MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL T/VSKS 

« * 

Key media ^ roles > Whatever the educational level — basic, 
Wneral, or situation-specific, whatever the educational gpal — 

\ ' ■ ' ^ ■ • • • 

intellectual skills, population control, nutrition, or matdrna^l/ 
child health — the* use of mass communiQ^tions medi-B can 'permit a 
v^tly iacrcased* audience to receive geneiral and . individuali'zed • 
programming at r^felatively low cost, Manylspecific'^ways to, accomplish 
this objective* have -already l^eh suggested. It* Is our intention In • 
this section to list the- mos^important of these roles, roles which 
expand technological potential far beyond simply information * 
transmission. 



One priSmary function of communication is to- capture attention. 



Via announcement* of services, enter tainment ,^ or c^ontent-:Sff>ecif ic 
programming, potential learners can be attracted to a given ^educational . 

area. If attention getting ds combined with mdtivaticfh rei^^forcfemfent , ^ 

• ^ ' , " ^ * ^ ^ ' v« o 

media can be used to open the door to the minds of^ target " , ' 

z ^ . ' ' , ^' -If' 

population. ^ ^ ^ ' . • /it' 



1^ 



^ Another key role for mass communications is helping, to 

' build a'hehavlor scttj^^g for learning,^ Media' can be an important 

focal point "of education. 'A radio show or ^ slide-tapo presentation 

gives an -audienGe a tangible symbol* of an abstract process'. Of 

course the same thing'^n be achieved by aetting aside a speciai 

time 'aiid ^location,* but the vivjLdness- of media anff» its high status 

in many nations are pov;er-ful reinforcers whieb dp not also 

prbmulpfte the" -myth- that education takes place -bnly in a classr6ora. 

ffiedia Provides a strong signal for learning, a*.-.'alterna,tive to ^he 

f»l>lacRboard or the workbook. Finally, ^s has already bfeen no^ed, a 

medium can be a tQoti,vai:or. » . ^ * 

Communicat'ions technology can disseminate a central core of, 

progratrar.ed material all,owing minimally trained field workers to ^4 

'opeVate effectively. This involves a cooperative role for human 
if 

' and mechanical teachers. In cases where, experienced teachers are 

^not;* .readily available ,^*media can assume the primary burdens of 

motivation, inf otma^tiQn transmission ^ etc while ndnprofegsiiDnals 

^provide structure, reinforcement, and feedback. This*'^pproach is 

^ parCl^iularly effective vhen the core curi^iculum (delivered either 

* en masse of indSidualiy)' is combined with in-service training for 
U. • \^ 

the field worker. T\\^ nicdig^ thus ^serves' as a^ teacher of other 
tejhefs'^aking it 'a type of multiplier itself. A radio training ^ 
<^ssidrt can be given iust prior, t6_a classroonj broaJica.'st . Coi;rcs- 
*•■'> pomlfcnc* coteries cni\ be used to linTc thfi--nonpVofes{;ional.with a 
■ ' Gcntra¥ of f ice. Field workers c'an be invited to refresher' sessions at. 
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regionnX centev* The possibillt:i€s are ^^morous., T^c. central 
core approach, an example of nodulariza^tion,^ isj:alsQ efrective ii^ 
making generalized content relevant to a particular regiot^^or * 
^target population. The local tnaterials allow foif^ cultural'fit and 
active lea^nin^. The need f'orf these oonponents i.s unquestibnalJly 
relevant to the success of anv program. For ^nstai^e, if vij-lage^ 
react against health mater^alls which misrepresent*the x^salities- 
they understand (for instance, programs which -use a locally unknown 
disease f or illustration)-, the result J^a^ttritioil-, 

N Communication^ technology- used iit thi^ ''manner "tan completely - 
substitute for human tea^chets. If adequate personnel^ is unavailable, 
it is possible to develop programs *which do not rely ^on- field 
workers at all. On the other hand, \^hen there is an abundance of 
manpower 'the media can be used simply ^t't) supplement interpersonal 
teaching strategies. The ideal solution probably lies somewhere 
between these two extremes; -It would involve a complementary role 
between' comunications technology and trained personnel. In ' 
particular situations the emphasis *ma^ be ou-one or the other 
depending on needs f^fffl resources, but any combination of the two .v/ill 
probably produce* optimal education. 

« » j ' • * ' 

T)ie role of medi^ in training community noi^rof essionals^ ' 

(through transmitCin-g information and providing models) includes 

exprlanatian of teaching mctl^ods f or 'bgsic* education or other^ subject 

natter, training in how to enhance mass or individualized delivery 

(for instance, liow to organize audiences and how to help 'thc\) do 

taskn assigned during an^a^tunl ht-oaclcast) , training in developing 



itiaation-s?ecii!i9 supplementary; ;nat^z^al (how to use rubber sCam|r5^ 
or flip c:>arA,/tmd instruction in the snaller technplogies < ^ ' 

-tbemselv^es^Qiow to use slide projectors cassette tape recorders, etcO» 

♦ ' * — — - — — ' 

reward sy^ten can he set up for creative used ot ^chnolJJJ^y by^ ^ 

o 

'individual nonprofesgionals. The i^edia themselves might publicize 

accesses. Mass communications can help overcQjne the servse of — .f 

professional isolat^ion which often .afflicts .fieldMTorkers, vhile 

. . - ' . ^ > f - * * 

^ , " y \ J 

at the safoe tine helping solve inistructional problems which they 

face. This training fean be carried out^either in ccmjunction with 

group sessions ^ a regional pr national q^a^iter -or through 

decentralized training' programs for th^ worker 9on t+ie 3ob^ 

One final task which caji be .acco|npli^hed fenrougli ma^s communication 



is placing learners'^ in new^ fraiftes of i;e^erence,^ lAs wfe have already ^ , 
noted,- this can facilitate c^ff^-cuTt goals such as^af fd(^^€^^"change. ^ 
For example, the media 'can play anvo^mport^anC .role ^^^^Bl^S^i.^ ' 
populations aware of their participation in a regionai^^l^ioual, 

and ^en wbrld^boRinunity . The exposure to new environments ^nd 
the process -of becoming part of/tHem»are important aspects -of 
basic education, especially in the motivational area* 

^ ^hobsinK the delivery mode . In interfacing-, a particular 
eduicat^olial area with a cluster o'f communications technol^ogjles , the 
^ type of* learning objective will usually determine ^whether the reception 
mode is audio, visual, <5t audio-visual- The delivery mode — mass 
delivery or individualized delivery (either in snail grQup^S' 'or singlyl --v- 

N » ' • 

is more in^cp^dcnt of the specif ic* goals/ Each mode h^s' its own 
advantages and di sad\'anta£es , a good reason for combining the twp, . * 
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' The jjuiss dclivin'^. node ^enclg xt^ifM^cst^^t^r^oti^ ^ 
inf orinatipn trart«mis<|ion. Motivation can be achieycd by*TfieNiSc ' 



t 



of direct appeals such as'^dvcrti6cnents for participatioYi in 
^nutrition training programs- or classes on basic intellectual s.kills, 
*^ Indirect aj^peftls can also* be enj^pyed. These would 5ihow example^ of 
the inportance oil' for instKincc/ fjr^er ^icalth practices or ^mily 
••planning. In many case^ the indirect appeal is a prer-cquisite for""^- 
the direct appeal,* since people aire not likely to respohd/ to 



invitations to learn unless they already have some^ desire to acquire 
a palrticular set of skills and knfWledge'. 7 " 

V In the information it transmits, mass deli;yp^rVvteclpiology is 

limited to tl|e lowest coirandn denominator,^ That is, it cannot 
include facts or concepts v:hich \/ould, not t^e easily grasped by the 
majority of the, target population. Th do so would result in ^ 
confusion, and f ru s>tra tion on the part|of its audience, '"creating 
too many dropouts'. As much specific information as'^ possible should 
be included without creating such problems; A 'program which ^ 
presents many facts 'a^^t"* family planning but ©ffends cultural , 



sensibilities in doing so is probably worse than no progrcim at'all, s»ince 

• /> 

it will leave a residue of negative attitudes towards the entire 

field which subsequent efforts V7i*ll have to overcome. As usual, 

f 

information may. be presented ^directly or indj rectlpr. • A direct 
presciyRvtion on nutritipn might employ a program oiijhovK to prepare 
a certain typoirof food. An indirect- presentation might be a • 



television .drdma with^a detailed example of food preparation, the 



heroine creating a*menl for her family. ^ 



Incrc 

be extremely low cost it existing media are used, Coir one program can 



The advantages of masp delivery roedia are numerous. They can 



9 

reach a maxinum hunber 'of people. A second advantage is high 
production liualiCy; many resources financial and human — can 
bemused in-^^creating one program- without increasing the per capita 
cost, A third potential* of mgss delivery technology is the status 
which radib anjd l*elevision of-ten give bo'th*Xo a nation and to its 
citizens' who; are using it.. Finally^ there is the- flexibility of- 

such media. ;,They can be used to transmit virtually any type'oP 

• • . , • 

* ** ■ 

program, includiag those relying on smaller .technolog>.es -such as 

{, '> ^ ' , ' ' ' ' 

films tjips and tapis.- / * . 

.On the other hand, mass delivery mc^dia certainl]^ also haye 

several import^ant disadvantages,- Chief among jthese is their one- 

^ay nature. A radio program in itself canpet pr^ovide to its 

.audience feedback,^ answered questions,** evaluation p. r^in^rcem^^ 

.or external structure. A listener who grow,s confuse,d, discouraged, 

'or bored is all* too likely to turn off-^-the program for good. Another 

-major disadvantage is the lowest' conflnon denominator effect. Because 

of this liihit^ation, such programs cannot be directly:^ individualized. 

If a target populat^ion includes both literate and ''illiterate people, 

the anount of telc\Hsion material oriented to^^fd literate citizens 

must be cj^astically curtailed. This isjiighly inefficient, ahd 

may negate the type of .cost-eficctivcness which mass ,d(5livery"can 

provide. Unless progrti^ns, can be modularized to perni t rejjionafe or 

^Situationrspe'ci f ic nda*p,tation 'and addition, we* wouldt Uott^recommend 
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*the )/sc*of nassKlcliv(3ry media for hctcrop,cncous populations, 

, Moreover it is inadvisable to disseminate sensitive- or emotionally^ ^ 

charged information' or ideas. on a mass■^5asi^. \ In one respect tlus. 

is specific application of the^ lowest c^onunoa denominator ^ 

principle to th^ .af fective' area, .The population^ control question 

again provides t:l>e>best eicample: in many nations family planning is' 

simply too embarrassing (either personally or politically) to allov; . 

it to be openly and fully discussed in broadcast presentations. 

The final disadvantage of this mode is its technological cony)lexity. 

Not only is the creation of broadcasts a significant task in itself, 

but the maintenance and distriUution of* receivers is no, §mall feat. 

An ide'al series of television programs does no gopd if there are 

too ffexc operating sets, "^ith which to view" it, , ' >, ! ' , 

As. its label impTies, the main advantage of the individualized , 

« delivery nipae ' is that media can be^tailored' to specific needs,.. 

, # *^ v - * - 

backgrounds, goal§, and sensitividieS, This mode is, therefore ^ 

- . ^ . '• ■ ' ' ■ ' - 

particularly appropriate fpr'heterageneous target populations, . 
Either through* the ceritrally produced ^d modular^ized , strategy , 
"through regional production, or througli client-produced material, 
prograns can be- created which will* fit in any cultuifal situation. 
Another advantage- Is that this category includes^ media v;hich are 
technologically *less complicated than radio or television, Thf s is 
especially trufr of ttic^printl me.dia. ^cx^^ little can go wrot\g^v;ith a 
flip cffart, and in case of problems it' is inexpensive to ropl^a,^ ' v 
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.Especially when many different r.eclin are combined; perhaps un^&r. 
-the auspices. df a mob^ilc resource center or, a village technology, center, ' 
thfesQ options can be .as stimilating a^d varied ns ^nnss deliveired 
cofanunications. - - . * • . . 

The^ajor disadvantage, of this approach is its higher per 
capita 'costV, Although, for example, slides are essentially cheaper 
*to produce than television programs, if one must produce fifty slide 
•shov;s to reach one population the cost is, multiplied by a factor of 
fifty. ^vTien the lowest conmon denominator qffect is not a major 
^issue,'^ it is probably best"^td use mass delivery systems. But for 
ensuring cultural fit, there is no substitute for ind'ividualized 
. programs. .A .second disadvantage of this mode as applied to 
learners, working alone is the lack of reinforcement, structure, 
an3 feedback , — components which have already been shewn to be of 
great- impoTtancet Such benefits can sometimes, htfwevd'r, be 
obtained without group activities. For instance, a newspaper 
written for barely literatg^ villagers can be used in conjunction 
"^wi^h a series »of followup visits 'from .field workers or neai>-peers. 

: ' . ■ / . ■ - ) 

Here.th^ strategy of having people and communications technology 

* ' york as'a teajn is particularly promising. - • * 

• ' * » 

The individualized mode of delix'ery can' also be usdd in a grouj) 
*^ . r ^ " ' • . . ' : 

setting. This has the obvious advantage 'of providing the very factors 

^ .lacking In delivcryV J^ass. or individualized, to Individuals alone, 

/. - ^ ^ ♦ ► 

IX can provide; nbt^ivation, rc^ioiftJrccmcfit, feedback, >vi^ structure. ^ - 
' • \ ^^^jp prescnt^itions also rftihe the 'most ^effect jvc u5;e of ^^orkers , 



{ 
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s-ince*such people are not forced to visit fifty homes to reach 
fifty clients. Of all communications possibiliti^es, individualized 
^livery throughisriall gcoups nost easily provides two.-way 
. coni^ication. Finally, this approach represents a compromise 
between fhe low cost of mass delivery and the higher cost of* 

e i - ^ I 

individualized delivery, since fewer programs must be/written and 
fewer personnel need be employed, ^ 

One disadvai^age of- iiijlividualized delivery within ^ group 

setting is that in acceptable meeting location ttiust Jbe found and a ^ 

* • • • * 

/ .... 

workable group structure- must be qre'ated. This is often achieved 

by using existing settings: community centers,- social clubs, the 

. * • • ^ . 

marketplace, the family,, etc. It can also.be achieved by providing 

^education on the job, a strategy successfully employed in many ^ 

developing, nations.^ -On the other hand, it is entirely p9S5ible to* 

concoct nev; groups for 'the ^ole purpose, or at least the main 

purpose, of educatign. For example, parent/child ' centers can be 

. . . ' , r . 

formed by 'trained field workers to serve as a forum for 
educational broadcasts and presentations. The same c'enters can be 
of additional use to tha community in the areas or\social intercourse 




and recreation, or even .through such functions as* day c/tfe, A*nother 
disadvantage of the group presentation is that some topics may be 
sensitive enough to be threat^jing to learners, who would therefore* 
hot be an incline'd to worl:k'in a group as they wou'ld to participate 
in the privacy of their own homes, ^ * /* ' 4^ . , * - 



•IMPLICATIO::S FOR srivC lFIC LDUCATIONAL G0A L3 

In this chat>ter we have sugges'ted thyt vrtiatevcr specific * ■ ^'f^ 

definiLl"on o^?-lr.p'roved quality of- lifie«is used, it is possible to 
employ a.>vide variety #of communications technologies and a^^^c4-of . ' — ^ 



tasic^i^ucational principles in developing support programs. We ^ 

do not, therefore, feel that it is necessary to explore in detail 

ea'ch of Ihe four specific areas suggested by AID: ^ basic intellectual 

skl^ls^ family planning, nutrition^ and maternal/child health. 

Proferams for these fields can, and should be btiilt on the general 

framework which we-have already suggested. Their specific content 

will depend on the needs of a given country and its- target populations;^ 

an adequate 'ba's^eP of existing research relevant to possible program . 

content already exists.* ^This 'section^, therefore, consists only of 

a brief overview ,of each of the four areas. u * 

The fielcl of basic intellectual skill trainlnj^ is .essentially 

corigruent with the development of basic educational capacity which ' ' 
\- ' . 

f\ > . , 

we have already discussed in detail. The content of thi^. area 



\ 
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relates to the development of fundamental percep2i^il and cognitive 



skills, asM^elxas the ' motivational readines^s to develog and use-them. 

Basic education is needed t^;hon large urban nnd^rur^ groups are not 

reached by schools at. all, where children begin school culturally 

» * . • ^ • 

'unprepared , f or the oxporironcc^ , when newcomers to a city'>«are unprepared 
to cope with their i)civ; community or lack the basij-C skills necessary 
to take advantage "T^f *urhnn cinploVmont opportunities ,^or when Vidlagers 
need to develop hilhcM'lo neglected bas'ic capabil itics ^in^ order po respond 
to changes in /Lrnl life. * ' ■ 

■ ■ • ■• .... 
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It has already been noted*' that this field is V^ally a prereqitisito 

to more specific content areas, 'rtte questions facing decision makers 

have not tQ do so mufch with whether to educate for basic intellectus^L^ 

skills but rather with how many people to educate, to what extent, 
.» .* ' 

and V7here in tlie natfion. T\7o strategies are avai^ble. The social / 
^strategy is to . educate to a level where basic skijlls can be useful*^ 
while avoiding inflated expectations which will 'explode in frustration 
and anger. The educational strategy is ti^s^ncrease the range of the 
individual's experience^ to a point where learning input is meaningful, 
but to stop before it becomes ccJ^fusing• The optimal strategy 
derived from* these txv'o is one of adequacy: to educate just enough 
to-'let pVople and their communities function in a gradually improving 
s6ciety'. Within the range of desirable skills, a flexible fcase 
line *of acljievement qhou'ld be estabj.ish^d which will be raised or 
extended over tine as the economic, technological, and. educational 
•-situations in the society permit. > ^ ^ J 



An effective c o\yr.u n i c a t i oti's^ c amp a i gn c^r ^ v j la btT s i c i<<itellectual 
skills Will probably^ include^ the followii)g components: 

• A substanti-rfl use pf existing mass^delivery media combi^d 
with indirect prograr.iming to drax^ attention to the need 

' for basic educatd on' and to motivate students to participate. 
; One example of this would be the Familia' Gomez type of 

' radio. or television drama, with plots continually stressing 
the need f.or CuncU-iona^J, literacv^in order to achieve ^n 
adequate life 'style' and extolling the benefits of such*' 
ittc'iinrent. An alterijfati vg to t-h^^difcmafeic approach' is * . 
shoa't cor^.nerci?il s interspersed betv;cen broadcast aftd 

* entcrtc'^nniont .selections, - * . • * — 



o A $econda4-y ^isG.^oP5l^ircct ^programming over the masar^ 
^ deli very- modes to achieve the 5;anic end. This* v;ould simply 
l)e a IcsG^ subtle attempt to cxpl^iin to the* population tlie . 



need for .and "ndv^nniap.crsr of < basic education. 

0 At^ le'ast one or two core ^prof>rnns with direct impact, 
again over mass doJ.iVei:y^ n<2dia, desif;neil to provide 
a basic in^odhe.t^on to necessary intellectual abilities* - 

o Simultaneous' trainln/! in at Ipast a few practical' skill areas- , 
in order to provide short- tenn as well as long-term rev;ards. ♦ 

o The organization of community-based small groups for the 
direct or indirect purpose of acquiring basic intellectual 
, ' ,§J^lls. The groups v;ould need to employ the services of 

either a trained near-peer or^ 'profesjsional field v;orker* 

» . ■ - * . ^ 

o The use of src^l, individualized delivery technologies to 
transmit situation-relevant programs to specific populations 
and siibpopulations A These programs would focus both on . 
motivation and 'on -information transmission. *' T-hey could be * 
, linked to Community organizations, homes, or resource 
centers. 

The • othet^three areas »are all specific content fields, being jclassed 
under the rubrics of 'ges,neral and situation-specific skills and behavior. 
family pMannins (population control, population planning) refers 

» 9 

to assisting people to* regulate- their fertility to their own advantage. 
It includes both the increase and the decrease of fertility. Personal 
advantage must be* the primary-^argument , although- obviously the 



particular, emphasis giv^n will also depend on national need. Thus in 

India the advantages of, smaller families will be stressed^ whereas ^ 
r • • , * » * 

in rur<il Zaire it rvay be- appropriate to suggest ways of increasing 
family siyzc 'through controlling 'Venereal disease-induced sterility. 
, Communications- media -carf'play several direct roles in overall 

family •plahning progri^ms. They can help build a climate of^ 

" ' * * ! /' • 

acceptance by inci^asing public knowledge and reinforcing attitude 

changer, generated from personal cominunit:aLion and mass; programming. 
The LijrgcL po^l^ilation can' be made aware of population control, as 
a x^ny oC improving the quality *c?f family .life' and can b^e prepared 
for inlerpersoiK'u InfJue'nce from 'near-peers . 'i]ie mcHli a might s(»rvc , 
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a legitir.ization function by provoking public discussion by 
indicating the s.upport of respected gatekeepers, and by m&king 
^people avrarc that others like themselves discuss and practice 
fainily planning. Such legitimization make^ it possible for^^ husbands 
and wives to discuss child spacing in cases where shyness or 



j.gnorance normally pf^ ent such I ntcr a ctio tH — The media can. dip - 

seuiinate information, .announcing the availability ^o^^^^ervices and 
referring peopl^ to sources*, of further 'details*f UTiere cultural, 
an^ political sensitivity permit, ^mass cpmjnunica^ioris (especially 
individualized delivery media) can also play a -part in transmitting 
specifics on contraceptive techniques; 'i^echnology can validate 
9ther information channels. A gobd "advertising campaign" fol: 
population control can^upport the Motivational "function^ of informal 
^jcommunications channels. Finally, mass communications x^n be u^ed 
in tirainirvg field workers as family planning consultants; again, * 
.the individpalized delivery mode is' probably the most apprdpriate 

/ Ij o 

given the sensitiyitv of this issue. • * , ' • 

^ ^ . • ' ; / • 

The media might also play an indirect rple in strategies for 
lowering fertilitv. ^or example,. suct:essful population control 
depends on a context itf \^hich parents can improve the quality of 
their children's lives. Media can help demonstrate that opportunities 
do exist for one's offspring and that these opportunities <1re greater 
when tiie generc-fl population, as well as- the specific family, is smaller. 
Alternative v;ays to attain the satisfaction* gained from large / 
faniilies can be illustrated, these #coul(i incli/de .economic rewards 
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(by publicizing the existence of social security benefits and 

better paying jobs) and social rewards (by offering women alternatives 

to deriving status from child bearing^ such as the satisfaction of 

being effective mothers-, child rearer^, homcmakers, and Tearners). 

The importance of conimunicatioris technology in nation\^ide 

^ > 

Research shows that the media can increase the number of adopters 

of the family planning approach. Its success in communicating more 

specific infornation on 'family plai)|gtng is still, a matter of question. 

More than .any other area discussed Wre, tKia^ subject grates on 

a number of sensitivities. in a number of different countries. The 

intimate aspects of family planning publicized o>^er the itredia run . 

the risk of/^f fending or embarrassing potential learners.* Effective 

child spacing techniques nay be too complex to convey through mass 

coEimunicat-ions channels alone. The controversial nature' of ..famil^ 

» « 

planning may remove the support of government and public opinion ♦ The 
lowest Qyoircnpn denominator effect limits the communicator's eapibility t 
target messages to sVcici>fit audiences, which is « especially important 
in attitude crhan^^e. Finally, th^ -f act th/it communications techniques 
reaclv large nur.bers of ''people oyer, a broad geograpl^cal* area raises 
ttie daliger of notivatinp, people to whom family planning services' are 
unavailable. Sinc^ effective popuration control requires its^own*^^ 
technolojTLv and since thi^ Vp^^"''^! ^RV alv/ays r^cessible in" 

every village, there is the possibility of raising expectations which 



/ 



could' later be shattered b>^^^^Jriabld or poorly trained he]p that 



r.av alienate the populh^e. - 
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• The"^specif ic dincnsions of,;i domriunlcations-orientGd family - 

planning program would .therefore vary greatly from country to 

country. Nobetheless , the average project would probably -include 

the*' follo\ang components: . - ^ • 

.•A campaign over mass^ delivery media, through both^di^ect 
^ and. indirect prpgratnming, designed to acquaint people with ^ 
'the benefits of population control and motivate them fo - 
seek these benefits.' ' ' 



o A sip.ultaneous campaign over the same media to giv^ 
target populations, information on where to obtain famiiy 
planning assistance. ' r 

pA coordinated canpa.ign of conjnunity-based or ^region 7based 
family planning clinics staffed by trained prof essipna^Ts^ 
supported by nonprofessionals, and 'u'sing individualized^^ 
" delivery media for cop^nitive arid affective communications. 

The importance of nutritional edOcatjon is readily seen' when 

we examine the appalling fact tliat 30 million children are handicapped 

^each -year because of c.orrectabie'' nutritional deficiency.'^ Here the ^ • 

objectives are Sgaita motivation and information transmission. • 

Target populations must have attitudes changed so that they will 

want to improve nutritional habits, ffnd* they must be given the 

information with wh^ch to make such improv'ements. • Although the ' 

iss«e is usually less ^sensitive* tlian family planning (although it 

can at&ack*somc cultural assumptions and belief sf) , its/speci'fic ^p;. 

content will a^ain vary significantly, from ^country to country' 



^ ^ nutritional needs and' environment of each nation, 
na s s ' ct^iu n i^n^ i c 



*a*ccording to 

A masS'Ct^iunig||j:ions approach to tqachinf, iitrtritloh ^ould draw, 
on the veaith of existing information 'and data iniways similar to 
thos^ alrehdv discuisscd*. %hat is, it would in^iulo: 



0 



4 



<^ • ' ' 

/;|;; ,-^ * * . V* ' , A n^ivational cgnu)aipn\o\'cr the vxass delivery ncdia 
V ' ^ -f^^'t'lfroSpJi 'direct , and indirect programing. 

^ y:-"^ , OtThe*use^of tjhc same inedia to provide specific information'^ 

" '^^ ' * * on nutrition* • * . 

^ .0 Transmission o*f regionally specific information through 

I' j - • » indiviclua^2Gd • delivery modes to individuals or groups. 



■f-.i 



Ti-- ■p-ir.oi 1,. f-v.^:. ^Vo-, «F "•^'•"rnaVchild' hcaltih can be approached • • . 



Finally, Che aYca oJ^ maternaVchild* health can be approached 
m the same manner. Jt would probably fall somewhere in the spectrum 
I b'qtween^-f amly nlanhing j^ograms and nutrition, in that it dpea 



,^ ^ not involve Che sensitivity of population control but nonetheless 
^ ^' requires clihics and technological support in order^to be successful. 

# ^ ... . ' ^ . 

This implies l^ss use of mass delivery media than for .the nutrition 

* ' ^ ' . 

area,. and more use. of community-specific, individualized delivery 



presentations in conjunction with lear^^ing/service centers. 



Four content areas relevant to the quality of life> — basic 
intellectual skills, family plcinning, nutrition,' and maternal/child" 
.health — ^involve OTmnon gonmunications and^ pedagogic implications* 



This^ chapter luis exJhnined them simultaneously for the purpose of 
ascertaining the p^JPntjLal relevance of different mass -m(jdia modes. ^ ^ 
y Each field involves three levels of learning: basic educ^^^BI ^ . 

capacity (including- various liteic^id«) ,^ general skills,"^ and situation- 
sp'ccific skills, iio matter -on which con tonjt: , area aiid ]evel a 

conniuni cat; Ions program focu.^cs. It is e,ssont.^c1l Id^^^sider more than / ^ '^^ 
just inConVitlon trnusmisr,Jan. Affective factors sucli <^as ritftwfition . 
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are prerequisites for.ulio succcsjful use of the jncdia^ One 



-importVint strategy f^^r meeting nMiicqyiiitive ne'eds'is the use ^of 

i 

comnunicationsinedin in coiiiunctioii wdth small g.roups. We havq 

donclvmed bv eKamii^inn potentiiil roles fo? comrnunications - 

. M • ' - ' 

techndsipsyyln vdeali/ftg witli these four content nreas^'^In every ca^.Xij 

we have^regaifeended using a combination ofV^ass hud indivickialized 

■*•»/• • 

delivery ymediar direct and indirect programming, individual and 



].■- 



group recep 




\ 
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* * 

/ a <X)NtKXT FOR ■nr,r]ST0N-jt\K1NG 



Tha^preceding two chcipters hav-e explored the ranpe of -possible 

mass communication technologies,, the educational implications of 

improving the quality of life, and "the relations bt2tween the* two. 

Taken in conjunction with other available in-depth material, these ^ 

'pages can assist AID and TDN decis^ion-make^rs in- planning a myriad 

of communications programs -to augment^the quality of life-in 
— >* 

technologically developing countries. There is still, therefore, ^ 

the question of choosing .from\mong these possibilities. ^ 

• ^ / ' 
Jhe goal of this .chapter Is to suggest a number of principles 

which should assist 'planners in tl^s task. We^ill attem^iL \Sj 

avoid mdst conventional advice (subh as^akirtp into account maij- 

- ^ , "NT " • 

power needs and resources -in d^esighinp programs) which can Be . ^ 
•realijlv obtained -from other sources^ As a subst jtuteV^e offer a 

series of ideas Llrich ale not freouently discussed in the litera-. 

ture of innevatiorf and change-, These are not meant lo be dogmatic 

ru3es, but rather to stimulate fruitful thinking about alternative. 

ways o*' planninf^ ^ommunicationsycducation progr.lms'., Neither do we 

believe lhat faany of these strategics will be unfamiliar to AID, 
-•Ue do.feei, hcv:ever. that they are too often ignored^ or placed. down 

anrf that thOiir U5;e Jn tho dccis ionnnak ing process will heln to. 

ensure effective rcffourco allocation.^ ' - 
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STlLVrEGJES I'Olt PRODUCtNG Clb\NGE ^'V • H 

~' • ' „ ■ ^ , 

•Principle One: "People arc.iiiorfe gmporl.tnt tKan plnnninp ." . 

It would bfe unts'isc\, even* uihethical , ' to ^ump hcadlon^^ into a project 

which involves millions of dollars and thousanjls of human Ijves^ 

without some .sort of specified objectives and plans for reac'hjnp 

those obiectives. , The realitv is, however, that the many project 

plans- are not "very useful fn achieving such goals. They, seem ^:o ^ 

be designed more to of fer. comfort to bureaucrats, administrators, 

and proj ect*^ per sonnel than ^o provide effective guidance and 

mechanisms for neScTTing stated obj.ective^i^ Most in-depth plans 



:tive^i^ Most ir 

xespojj^'as much to political needs?as to task needs. They say* 
what someone wants to hear, but frequently ignore -or distort what / 
really needs to be done. They include so many specific bit*s of 
inf ormation^thkt an inflexible, 'monodithic structure is created,* 
which is incapable of responding effectively to changing situations 
and developing* goals. In brief, complicated plans are far' 
too often irrelevant in whole or dnjnajor part,-^to the^task at 

hand . " - .' ^' ' ' ^ . - * 

• * '**'*'" 

Anv^experJenced administrator can affirm f rom^^rSQnal^exoeri-- 

I ' ^ ' *' ' ' ^' ... \ ^ 

' encc that a good plari will come to naup^ht if it is ^Imnlementcd bv 



unqualified or incompetent people. A Ford Foundation ex^atuatjon 
recently foCin'd personnel problems to be 'a primary cause or pro^iect 
failure. Most administrator can a]so testify* that a hipjilv compe-" 
tent » staff 'will often manage Co Compensate for-bac} plai-ining: Thi^ 
implies that, given a choice, far m6re effort should be spent in 
locating hn-d recruiting out faanding, human xj^smnrccs for a mass 



/ ■ 



'cbmmunfcfitions-based education pii>i(ipt than In specj j^yinR ^a nrjori 
... " •• « ^ . - , . . / . . . . 



every ^operational nut and 'bolt;.. \ » ♦ * 

Ho one is forcdd, cyffjijeourse, ,to thoose^ between these two options. 
The ideal * is' a., good plan supported' by Rood^eople. Ia>our opinion, 

• "\. '-A " . - ■ " -:!/; ' 

a good plan for using mass co!jimytflca'tions to improvtrtne quality 



comnonents. 



of life in .developing natimis. would inclt^de sevet^ab^key/ ^ 
FdLrst/ careful attenticm would be t>aid to the qUe^iari of projec^r ' 

- • • 

personnel. Wjio is, available? Can/«ca^ce miman resxJurces be- tr^i*ed 

. or'^ imported? ^ Can evils such as fe^thertedding and n^fobtisni b^ • . . 

.... - . . *^ 

» eff-ectively avpided? Can a proiect be structured in feuch a way . 

; . ' ^ V ' u 

as tp offer advanced training tp exiating^ p,rof essiomtl^? Can . . 
'creative' administrates be, recreated to .coordinate the. ef forts^of 
commurtications *ami. educatipn'^speci^lists?. Upon the answers to siich 



quiestiotts will*depend in np smaM^meaSurc t4}e ultimate sutfcess^^of > 
^ ' * - » ' • f * 

' the -project.:, . ' . ' , * - ' - 

•V,. A second component of an accc^ptaoj^ plan is that tar^^H popula- 

' . tions av^e^Aen as- people, not 'Ss 'quantified data to be manipulated • 
t At wiW. 'Although- it i,s^axici5atit:"C^r^oW'<^^ that human beijigs 
^ • are complex" entities; the diffiWltics of dealiii^with' tttis/f act^.- ' ' 
r • /administrative^^- -are -significant ' (Enough that it^ is freauciTtlv 

*. , rgnoredf Yet' -a project whAch do*&s -not^ vi^w, for instance , a ponu- ' 
^ • ■ ' > / / «> ■ • . , . * " ^ • ' • , 

\. •; 'idtlon of' mothers as more than just potential recipients, of i,ofo?:ma-' • 

1 



> : 



: ' t-l<3'n- on 'mot^ior craft >but' also as Hxmnn beings with family and * \ 

. community responsibilities, personal' need's^, and -limitations, P^y ' 
T-? ^^odDce' programs ' th.i^ >c1rc ir^elevafit^.-horfng, or.^of 'fensive. 



•r 



r 
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A third-'Ciactor in 'pood planning ±s thol aCtentigh must be* 

paid the infrast-ructures within which the pla^s will be executed. 

For instance there 'is often ^ real question as'td which jnlnl^try * * 

should control a' comhvunipations/educat ion proidct, A choice ^^^..'^ 
. ' — ^ / ' ; ' ^ 

betw^een tjie Mfiftstr/ of Communications an^d Cli^ Ministry of E^ucfaticn 

• % • ' ^ / . ^" J' ^ 

►majr produce -sfevere political qbtisequences. Two alternatives . 

» * » • * , * 3 

* p * J * 

present theit\selves, * The first' is to choose the best existing ' . o 
in,frastructure within the TDH and then, justify the choice in 
way' that"' isf politically fe'asible. If this is impossible, it 
Ibe mora practical' to create a', private; or semiprivate Corporation 
f or ^he specific purpose of runrting projects rather than locating 

i c ^-^ /• " . / ■ ' ' i • . ■ • 

\S.thin an opposing ajgency or stimulating political jealousies. 
Cul^*ural an4 pplitic'al r^lities 6an limit, what is, pos'sible , but . 
'unless an adequate infrastructure i$ crea^ted or. found at the' \ 

' • : • « . • • •• 

beginning- of a project*, ^he best plan§ and the. bes.t^ peoplfe x^ill ,• 
be unsuccessful. ^ i^.' */ 



any 
may 



' . - ^ • I ^^^^ 



TRe final "key^ tb* succfe'srful plan^iag is flexibility. 'It is. 

obviously useful if an administratot ,can open a project descrip-r 
V . • \ } ^ • • . ' ^ . ^ ; 

tion and^find put in 'detail what wil^L be^happen^ng three -years, f 

tv;o montVi3, and twenty-nine .d"ays from a certain date. Such comfort 

does not. remove the fact that any detailed *threti-year prediction 

mav veil be usejes's.' If? the proj>cct is succdssftil, it will be, a 

dynamic, do'vel oping entity whidh will move far bevond the c-onfines 
' • / . ^ ^ ' ^ • ' **- ' • 

of initia-i thinking. -If the project is abld to sta'v* exact^Ly on, . 

course as "originally definet), it is probably already a failure by 

virtue* of ^eing .bound by preconceived notions.- -A flQjjpibie pla^y • ■ 



plus more f^eneral* 



^/ *' ' would contain iraip^i^tc "^ohioctivgs £ittd' 'deL-^il^ 

|f^V> ' * • ^ gui-deWnes^ for f jiCS^e^tsp^cs ^ ' 

* ' " ' " i-v •'• ' ^ ' V » . 

V ' ' ' *f . ' • Principle Twot '^Act then think and plan." * This is reallv a ^ 

^" > ——.7;:: ; \. ^\ ~T-.. • • 

corollary of PrInciiMe One. Far \6p. much effort<-ancl too many resources 
\ v'arc!^p6nt c;.reat:ing a complex plan whi^i is irrprevant to thp • ^. 

* ■• - , r : ; . ' ■ - / • . . ■ : 

•/ . ! ' rear goalSy and projire§s,bf a prbi^ct. Such .ai; exp(^ndlture leaver 

: ' , a ^ori>e$pdndingly small ^amount of resparces to af>^lA/ to* execui;xQ5i or 

* ^ ^ ' ; the ^ojecf. A niuch^ beiger* strategy is to make a start^and^ . ' 

.V < J re-Qrynj by ■ tri-al and erro^(plus trial and , success) . A re^t-ively "^v^'-" ^^Bl 
' ^ , * stnali an^nb qf 'effort should be necessary* to create \he type* of - • 

flexible pKin ^ust d|scri'bed. This leav,e§ more resources for ^ ^ 



implenientajiion. ' * ^ - < . . * - , 

Furtjiermore , 'a better ratio of actioii to .planning 'makefs .It 



easier to revise ptoj ects' in* mid^t^ream. Few 'administrators, wiUL * 
be willing to change the* course of 'a project ,wh^re vast energy has 




he into 'planning* fhe ihought.of a carresp&ndingly lar^e'^fort. 
to pr^oVi'de minor, ejianges 13.. overwhelming,. The .tendency is to let. 



the project continue . as ^iginally specif ied, .even when thia is 

if 

nqt Ahe ideal optian. With less"^ complex, .more flexible-' plans-, it 
is far easier to make ^ongoing chan^^s^ There lis more enetgy and 



less 'inertia. 



• " * • ' * Principle Thrc^c: ^'Pilot projects can. be''<langcr.6u's »" .One, .of . 

1 ' 4. ' t'hx? most convent iolTrr^ ways to initiate an imporlaft^ piCORtam is ^^y . 

^ • ' .crba/7i?>g one or two-pilat proiects* Instead of 'st«ar ting' with a 

" - * wide variety of tnerfia and programmihj\, f<icu^ing on all four quality 
of life nren<; — bn..'; ic" intellectual skll.l h» .populatloii control, 



1 ^ 




ulitrition, and* 'matetnal/cluld hG.\] t,h — many plann(2rs rtiij^ht choose to 

'.support one radio-linked program to teach* bnsic int^lldgtual skills, 

and perfiaps one small technology, comnunitv-based^^prop.ram ,to deal'. ^ 

\d.th nutrition. . Th6 a^yantag^ of the pilot approa'ch is^^the 

ppportunity to obtain' fa-irly low CQSt, feedback based on i^^al 

experienoe*. if radio proves to be inefficient in a TDN, a oliange ' 

can be qujfcklv made 'tx> an alternative communications* technology. . ^ 

In . one s^nsfe,-^^n, pilo^pf oj^ts ^are' a way^to operationaLize t ' ' 

the .principle of reducing' ^early planning to manageabre levels. " ' 

• Nonetheless/ there are majo? disadvatttages Che pilot / 
. ^ - . * • : . i / . V ' ^ \ 

••project apl^reoaon'i dls^advanH:ages .which are .significant enough to^ * * 

- : . . * ' ' ' • ■ rf- *^ ' ' , * i ' ' ' * 

Suggest! its impracticality ii\ mc/st c^es.^ Th^se are^^iart icularly ♦ 

relevant in • th^'^ea' of mass coinniunicatiQn,s, whece. even experi~-» ^ •'^ . 

• rnqntal* program* a^^cpertsiv^ (of t^h '^ps^ng .$500,000) . The*fi.rst' 

problem Is'^that nl-lot projects, by definition; .are^,siilall'\s,cale.,)^ ' - 

This^mean^ tj^kt frhey f re^?|uently^do -npt uneart^problems which 

later appear in full-size pxaje<^t.> For jexajnple , ^ successful 

radio pragr-arr to' j£,each basic ~ intellectual skills^might be^created^ 



"bv distributing transistor^ r'eceivers^throughout* ^ix^comihunities . ^ 
Wieri the' time comes to expand this 3pj>roharh to; pne thousand com- - 



nunities, .however, it^ may turn o\it that^ 



Y. 



tqe* distribution 'costs are 

ere are 



to^^^igh, 'that-;distribution ^probloms^ar e ifasolubiel .that,.tWei 
fo'o 'few naihtpnnnCe persoi^el to, kcfep the rnd^o\s Of^ratdng, or^that 
tHe.speiiial ^tntu^^ associated with being given a radio 'd jmi-nV^hed 
significantly enougli t6 red\ice"inptivatiofv JtV^particjpdte ^ 
, .prograjn.. In the *isam?^y tba.t ther^e can bfey^cono'mies of^scal^e rherc^ 



■■^ can alsD be Jliff iculLiL^s -of sc;di , and ti^fot. pi'ojccfs have ho , way 

• : ': ' ' • 

'* • ^ to exaninc ohesc. . • 

. ' An6Lhot rroblem is- the Havthorne effect. The social sciences 

• . . ,• ^ » « , _ , 

have 'be'en iocked by the^dis?ovcrv that experimenter, expectations 
' ' ' .' ' • " . * 

''^ -* 'can skew the "results of *an otherwise CqarefuJly' control led experi-- ^ 

' ' ' ■ • ' • \ ' ■ , - , 

ment.' The Hawthorne- effect applies L^o pilo^t projects/ too. Bypaying 

"attention^ to a specific .use of 'coramunicati'bns. media -for. a speci'fic , 

• v edueatiorial.gaSl,. and- by 'communicating (overtly or covertly) the ■ • 

• '.expect^bbon hope'tha't this will be successful, target poDulat ions 

^ ' itiay teijipoitariLv- receivti s't;rong*'m6t ivatio"i\^.-and reinforcement. Once . 

the- pjroje^ct' is expanded, .on -the qther. hand, ai\d suc.h special - . - 
' >» • ' •. , ' ' • . ' ' - , 

emphasis ^ Longer exi'sta, these :,indu?ements' Will -fade. Iwith t^em ' ^ 

/ ' t ' ' . -■ 

any' success achieved in ttie' small-scale e^f o* t .|py ^ell disappear.^ 
' - 'Tilot prjDifects ofbon ai:e*given too mariy. reaources y<6o that 
." frl^ey'are really not comparable' to 'the large- s'cale pr-oje<jts whic^' • 
; 'often sucgeed them. ^ In; an effort fa "give 't"lie .p'rograra every « • „ 
ctwncp'to Succeed" more dollar's and personnel iiiav ^fee pouted ijUo^ . 
' ' .(1^' it, than canj possibly ie.p^roVidek fo^-^a letge-scale , nationwide - V, 
' e/for<, "Again/ this means .that --W sucfcj^s aehieved woOld riot . 

/ • . - - ' ' ' ' ' • ' 

' neccssaraly be replicable:«at fuji: scale. . . •. 

•Still anjOfeiier serious cf isadVantage oi pilots projects^ the 

N " - " \ ' , ■ • • ■ • . " . • . 

^ ' * problem of "fOHtinu^/ Unlass particular care Is taken to ensure 
J'' s .that peapl'e-do,noE''focus ..on'the inninr, program as an -end in itself ^ 




] 



but' ra'tiier. sec ^ix as-a fiy«£ step; it»wil I become institutionalize<!,,_ - 

It .will. win.'friond'kV m.Vkci enemies i and generally divert attention ' . ^ ^-i 



. ' f^L-'othor^'lJofe sub^-anLial Vfforts whithin^rJ't-- .toUpw it)^ The 



• /'.. . 
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history of innfovat ionai education .funding » in thejinited States is 



•rcpleat witli examples of ^well ^conceived • pilot- projects whi*ch die 
soon' after they hqve been completed withouj: spanning any' significant 
' permanent chang^*' , ^ ► ^ ' ^ 

Finallv, there is- the 'real 'probleny thai pilot^projects can"' * ^ ^ 

*' ° ' ' *. * ' y ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

' ^ create jealousies which stand in th^ way of fulu^ efforts. 'If an ^ * 

* enOeaivor may bo threatening to* individuals dfrgroups within a govern^ 
^ / • mental structure, for example,* it is unwise to begin with a small 

* » . . tf' . / ^ , \ ' . . 

♦ ? , pRogrgm. I,t yill devplop .an inertia Of. it;s own and- victories .in' . 
^ » \ -gaining support for it ma^^ be impqssible to rejjeat when th,e time • ' ' / 

, ' »corae's f9r e^^atision. If polj^tical and •cu.ltural support ' i$' necessary 

» . ^ ' for the succGsjBflil^contplqtion of .a communications/educatipn endeavor, y 

It is better ?'o pbirain th^tr ^pport firom/tjie stjart for a large' proj-ec^ 

'rather than USinf!;* it for ^omethlngJ^hich wSll hav^ no l^St^ng benefits-. 

, , ' , • . y \ v> ' ' • * . ' ' • ) /' ' ^ 
for 'tha^'ijation as'^^whoie,. ' ' - ^' , " f 
\' • ' »' r * N ' ' * • ^, • * ' ** * ^ . 

^ Pr^ciple ^Foiir ; "Use of. ^(^ompetinR'^^Pro^iecrf::5" ^ Althoug'h e<!ucation 

' ' I ^ ' ' I . " ' 

aiad .iommunicafionff -have^ always '.played a part in haman cultures, their # ml 

. ' ' ^ \ - , ' • / • ^ " * / . • 

eici^tenee ks'- scifent if ic ' professions ""is relatively new, ThiV means > 

. ' thatjC there ha^' heveV beeyi a. cHatTce adequatfeJLy to explore :alternatives ' 

witTiin these two f illds • For, exam^pife^ in United Statcis. educ4tioa,we 

' ^ ' ^ ' ' :^ X ; ' ^ - ' : . ^ J * ' ^ ' ' 

haVe' depended qn^ond poaching 'r\?le. ♦ SincG^o^he^Ninetcentii Cen'tuty - 

' > ' • r ,v ' ' " - . 

^ ?Gbclicrs hiftr'c been .cqnsidercd semi$killeJ- pi^of essioiiS'ls but tiessed* by a 

^*c?adre*-^r ^supporf pcrso^niibl Sncl iSuptrVisprV acJmjnijiLijitojs< Our / • 

- , commitraciht ^tOf th'is view op thp teachei^^and its iwretitui:ionalizdtiioj\ . . ' 

* ^' * * ^ . ' * ^ * e * ^* ; "^^^^^ ' ' * 

. , ih 'our pubii'c. 'nnrf 'no: iv ate* school systems means that we\have no * • 

. ^ ^'-w • . / \^ . « 

2xperion4'c at^alKv/iLh a]tcrhat;ive task doflnil: ions . TIUs , in tu^rf^ ^ 




> 



. tneans t)iere* is no way to predict cfjectively thfe i^cccss ©f a. suggeqU^d ^ 
alternative, for ©icample the substitution of conpnunic actions media for ' 

teachers/ ^ - ^ • . ^ • ' ^ . ^* 

*Given this monolithic structure^ a* ioV.-icnl vav to* proca^fr is by 
designinai coT?t5eting projects, each supported*-by a powerful on-papfe*r ^ , 

*' '■ * v;- • \ ' 

rational^, all of which would be tested and practrtscd^/ fi^^?-^ thrjbugh 1 | 
^ opcr^^titMtal exantniation c/in the best communications and cducat^ional 

Strategies be chosisn. ' pf coursje, such an approach means that we must ». 

• •W'- . • ; ^ * .1 

he willing^to accept failure, and learn from it,* and given the hi^gh 

* ^ ' . . ' ' - • ' ' : ' '-"^ 

cost*6f technology-based projects, those failures must be minimized. 

-But in reality* the^s.tatus quq has a* high percentsjge of failures, too, . 

^and it" is urtlikely that experimferit^g with alternadive p^r^rams will ^ , 

^' prodifee any lov7er rate of success than C9uld'.be insured^ by remai^ng ' 0 

witKin the comf ortablle coaCines of- existing concepts, ^urthetmore, / ^ 

• *. it is a'r^are project .^tftat falls 100 percent "^or, for .tfiat mattefr, 



- succeeds 100 percent^. 'Most projects hav'e strengths and weaknesses. 

. ' , . * ^ / ' . . ' / ' ' 

• Th'e strengths c-an bp/, isolated ^nd incornorated into succeeding ventures: 

• / the weaknesses 'can be eliminated ^om new plans. • ^ . 

. The conTp?tij:ig projects stirat&gv- is an eff ccf ive . alternative toy 

' . ' ■' -J ^ ■ (•• '-' ' ■ ■ ' 

the pilot proiect arerbach. .^A pljanne^r .do^s not have to choose botwecfi 

nd. a large ^cale^ 



^ cxpensi'vc, danficrous^ attempt to dd everything at once. Instead,, he 
can isolate a nunbcr of objectives and several tcchniMjes, then design 

r,^ * » ■ 

pr'opr-ams employing difia-erent cominuni cations and pedagogic, teclmiques 

* \ » ' / ^ " - • ^ 

to meet his go'ajs,. Evaluation of .thesc^attempfs. would^ provide realA- 

■ " -'v * c - . ' ■ • . M ■ ' 

data on which Lo ^has£ future decl"5lonr> .' Thifs a p,rojecV"i.'Pht bcrpin 
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with half a«''dozen relatively independent mass communications Drcy.rams 

designed to neet.-ona or two specific educational needs. After three 

years, tlie^e could be evaluated and new programs coudd lie 'designed . 

based on the experience gained with the first half dozeti-^xperifnents • 

Final lyT^'^^i^'i the "tVo or three strati3g'ies thus derived proved 'their 

worth in practice they could be expanded in' scale to relate to all- 

learning objectives and all mass v^me'dia^pon 'which the country wished 
.> ^ ' * --•''- 

to focus. In the communicatioas field?^, competing programs can be 

designed within various media (for ' example, -one prog^am^based on 

'central radio or television programming ^anrf the* otfier using regional 

and modular izedv prograimning) •or across the media (one program based ^, 

on the use of radio aiid* another attackiiig the same educational* 

objective using a nrfbile resource c^aiter aiW communit;y^npnpro£ess^iQnal6). 
& • ' . , , 

Principle Five; - "Low-risk^' prjpjects have a h»gh r^tc of failure." 

It is comfortable, and .therefore'desirable^in the eyes oT. many planijer§,i 

to plan projects whicb s-eem^ to Kave.a^low .risk* of • failure, .Unfortunately, 

this involves doing things with which other t'eoplei 'ha\e'"b'eeri .Successful . 

This means that ,Uhe full educational potential of mass communications... 

technology will nevdr be^^ealixed, since we h^ve only begun to scratch : 

its surface in the/la-st few vyeairsr The. past offers otjly limited 

wisdom. It can be inadvisable, therefore-,, to concentrate^ feolely on , \ ^ 

familiar c^pproachcs. Hetfc is .one place v;Iiere a bit of folkwiedom,; 

•''nothing ventured, nobliiug^ainc^d , " js-.too often overlooked. . We feei' ^\ 
^ \ • * ' " > • ' 

that any \Vor thwhil e -communications/c/Iucation project musb ihcorpcjrate ^ . » 
' « ■ * * . * * 

^ *, * * * 

signiricnnt gvpur imcntal concti*pt.s. Kspecicvlly with in 'the context of^ • * 

compc^ting^modcls , the ri^<s inheroi'it . in such a Strategy ajrc acceptablje 

while the potential fdr? sucdoas Is fat greater. v. • , 



Principle Si>:: *'Ar.tock okc' t: ing ^objectives , bii^ ( lon*t attciiip t 
everyth-in^ n t: once." This idea is certainly familiar to adininistratoi^t 



It ^ 'and planners. It appears at first glaJice to fee somewhat in conflict • ' . «^'.' 

V " ' with the preceding strategy. In reality, however, there is a continuum * ' ' 

running, from low r^sk, *low. eoc^ct?ition goal's to higl^ risk,^high e^ipec- * * 

tation goals,* The ideal pi^oject f a^lls ^somev;here in the middle, Prin- * < 



4 • ciple Five suggests that objectives should include some clement 
* U*^ ^ of risk in order to realize the educational potential of communications . 
technology, Princ^iple Si'i^indicates fljat the rjksks shoi^d be rea^sonable, 

'\ and even more importantly that^ projects should not promise what they ' 

/ > > * > >^ . . ■ # . - ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ . « 

* ' cannot; deliver. . We have already mentioned one example of the negative 

^ \ ' " " ' " ' ' ' ' . -/ 

" • effe^cts^of unkept promises, In*the area of population cprTtrol, broad- 

cast meU ia vhich^ of f er a target population* improvement • in the quality 

' • of life, but do nCt;^ also provide coordinated, cOmmunity-based programs 

^ througJj|f\-^hich they may learn and practice' ch'ild Ispac^i^g, create only 

^ \ fr-ustraTion, In^-the same way, the government of ',a -tejchriolo'gically • 

• Gieveloping nation should not 15%^ promised- that ma%s communications offer 

. , the answer to all basic, educational prohleihs, Jus»t^ as alternative media _ 

' ♦ \ \ delivery^ strategics must be c6n§id^ned, so a masls communiqafcions ^nsLr^r 

. * tfanal program '^hou Id in its^lf'be jpo^^^of a larger, .more general edu- 

. c^^^nal' pWgrapi v.itltin'^tho country. i .No'thing can completcLy compensate 

' , A for- the laqk^ of ^cffici-cnt* primary and secondary schooling ii> training . 

— / coiljpetei^t, manpower for. future neodfe. Where h|avc been unfortunate 

^' 7 . ;instaaccs in tho. past ip which governments have* £la^CT?d an expensive' 

i> }-'^ ■ f . \ ■ - ^ i-^ - / '■ ~~\ r " . 

' " ' , . 5ttilcva.fiion tjctwor^ cfiiy to fii^d that it was difficult to employ it to. the 
- U ^ fullest ^6xtc^ and Ldin't .it crtiJd not aclxicvc its preiXised objectives. ■ 

fN, . ... . .. ■ . . . ■■ ,^ 
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PrincitHo Seven: "Mnintnin f1c:ah3G budpcts ." This strategy fs 



f ' based upon tvo r.i? sumptions . The first ha^. already been stated as 'still - 

- another pMnciple: people are more important than .plailftihg . The second 

^ ,(^. is^ that most budf.ets make program personnel work harder than neces^ry 

• ^ ■ *' to accomplish legitimate purposes. A budget in which every penny is 

rtarefully allocated to a line item, witb little possibility of, shifting 

♦ * ' ■ I ' ^ 

f\inds or obtaining nw resources for .unforeseen development s,» is very 

similar to a plan in \;hich' every .step is specified so far ahead ' , 

th^t the' details quickly become irrelevant. Again,' the reality ie that 

it is difficult, if not impossible,' for^^ee at the beginning of a 

' r ^project exactly what will be needed, how, and wh». No one would 1 ■ 

' argue that careful* budgeting is not necessary. Butebudgets' must be 

structured so that they assist; and ■do^^t"'' hinder, administrators. 



On this -basis, '^^;e propose a new budget category as an essential 
part of any corjrJ^icat ions/eUugation program, This mechanism would 

: * • ^ ^ ^. . 

place^ five perccn\ 'of all project tunds in a discretionary fund -instead 

of>a line item. Tne proj ect . director would have solo control over these 

funds. He woirld not be accountable for their use, "except in the mosjt 

general way. Given the proper personnel", this would allow budgets as 

well. as plans 'to be flexirbfce. If two years into a program -based on 
• • * , « 

mobile resource^, centers it became clear - that video c'drtriclge machines 

were. absbliAelv necessary to success, such^funds could, be used to 

purchase thcri. without this type of discrctioj^ix^ account , -^ho need 

Vc/uld f^o unfulfiiled, since -no one foresaw it when th'fe -Uudget. v;as 

Qriginally fo^r.ulated. • This particular strategy is especiaUv important 

in a» field such as media education, whqr^ new frontiers are constantly 

•■ V. ■ . ■ . • f. ' . . ■ 
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being broken and whyrc it is vcrv difficult Lo predict^ futuAe events 

.on thc-bnsJs (5f limitl»d p)*ast experience'. V't2 believe that the^usc^of 

' V 4:he fjvc percent ^^isci-etionary category ^uld increase co&t--e6f ect ive- 

ness, since it permits funds to be .used exactly,^ as, necessary a'n'd does' 

not force ndministraf ors into neglecting unf oreseen^nc^eds while spend- 

ing money on outdated concepts. The funds could be epcumbered^ either 

. ^ by creating the category at the beginning of the project or simply by ^ 

auUiorizing the proj ect* director to appropvit^e tojiis Tises dny gi^ 

line item as -long as the totaJ. money thus obtained did not exceera five 

'percent of the project grant* 

Princip]^e^JEi-fih-fc ; "Existing evaluatron strat-egies gra crude and 

. often irrelevant to^ project goals /' The field -of evaluation has grown * 
• • • < 

out; of the natura^s'cieijces . We have significant skill In measuring,' 



;',skil]^ at measi 



natural phenomena. We^a're far less ,skill^ at measuring human behavior. 

"The ^act that ro^ysg^of^ peopl-e in a classroom •are very different f rom ^ 

rows o^^olecules is often overlopke^ by e>)^luatDrs, whose instruments 

are designed , to m^eakure relatively static /ind simple events*. .This, 

> means that many ^valuation components of projects' of fer comfort r;ather 
^- * ' ' • \ C ' ^ 

than providing 'effective fprmative and summitiye feedback to project 

' ' A ' ' ' 

personnel. . » • * . ' 

- ' ***** ' * 

Evaluation is, o^ course, important. /But it is far more important 



to 'be hpne^stf about what we can and cannot do thap to structure instruments 



and LcGbniques which at best tell nothing of real .importance anc) at ^ 

, /••./. ' 

(, \ worst hide what is actually happening'. Many relevcint resdarch techniques 

are" now being developed. For example, the University of Ma5sachusclV.?5 lias for. 

, r ' • ' • . V ^ " • • • ^ . 

' srtnjG ycai's been experimenting, with a meclini'il.sni f.or trnnsformlng "fuzfey 

* , > ' 4 . - C ^ .... 

-/.concepts^" (the type of unr.pec i Tic", unmcasurnble goals With w^iclj most 

r ' * ' ' •• • ' • ■ • ♦ 

l-^ ^ ^ , , . . ..... 



.prpjects start) /into opfratiQiic^l holmviora\, measurat^le'^raiins ' ^ 

* * • * «>* ' 

that can be^^^rx^ thrpup^h existing' techniques. (Dr.^onuV * 

Hutchinson at the Scitool o£ Education, University of 'Massaqhu^etts * 

can* pro;^lde, farther Information on this mod^I, known "The' V j 

Operatiorializatioh of Tuzzy Concept?.*") This fills, a^ major gap .in 

* the. field. It ensures thiVt the p-roj&ct director will have data on 

* rclewi'nt ^spects of the project, rather ^tban -the tl^ngs that some 
.ev^^uatpr^ f,e*els can be effect ively/measured. 

• , /V ^ / 

Whilk thes^ techniques are still 'in their embryonic' sta^e', 
' - : , ^ \ ' . * * 

ho\^ever, it pay be neces'saty to^play dqiSm evaluation ^to some extent.- 

' I ' ^ ^ : y 

In a communications/edu^catian project the objectives should be 



careful ly^exarJned", possible evaluation >^echniques should ,be Sug- 
gested, and these 't<2Chniques should 6e evaluated both for t^eir 
cost and for ,t2«heir ability to produce real •data about critical " 
/"phenom^ena. If. eithel: -the cost or the releyanc^of thie techniques 
^ is unalcip table, it is time fo^ s^me CQvi^^gc^^Jhonest]^. in stating 
Khat theye is no ^^'ay to^ascertain , quantitatively th^ success of a • 

particular prcgi'am. ' Although this can result in reliance on subjec- 

. . ^ * , ^ ' * \ 

tiv^ measures such as* the personal opinions of project personnel and^ 0 

randomly selected target population members, and jon unobtfusive ^ 

measures such/i^ the rates at which ^tudents leave, school oi? t^e number 

' of people vh^ go to a family planning center,, it is far better than 

cx-pcndim;' resources to obtain yseless d'ntn and tlicn j|^ving to live tWith 

the munlicntions, reaL'or fallacd.'ous, of.^hat information. 

Princl pie Nine: ^Qlvt aj n 'ex Cend od commit ment , *' . The ' / i r at 

. " " = : ^ .v- . 

^ Mme a Iiorse and.-^a stcnm^ cnpjno raced, the horse won. llad a' final 




> ' ^'^^ . Mleci^aon Ueen made at that Lime as to the future oF steam poV«7cr, 



r 



. ^we ftiight still be driving our buggies to work each morning. ^Similarly, 




" V ''^W^^^u^thero are Sound to rbe difficulties associated with any new project. 



» whatever its inho|rpnt worth. Unless there is an initial jleci'sion that, 

/ - ^ X, S3*" 



no matter what pro^em^ are cnOT|unteredtjat first, tlr^ project will 
% ' • continue for some reasonable, length of time so that it will have a real 



chatK;^;^^' succesi'i tnqny innovations of the importance of the steam ' 
V- - . eng|^^ vUl^a la^tr^; ^ ^ ^ \ ... 

^ . , yVnother important reason for ^obtaining an extended commitment 

; - \ < , * ' - - ^ 

. is the fact that education is not a linear , process. R^ent res^9^c^\ 

h^s; exploded the mythvthat a graph of learning atccomplisKment over 

^ time usually results in a gradually .increasing straight line. The 

•evidence show^ that fhe norm is nat nearly so simple'. -Ifi some fiases- 



A . learning produces an- exponential cur^e, with a slow tart'' ^s^^pre- 

re<5uisxtes ^re 'assimilated followed by accelerating success as tlfis 



^^riith.c-' ^ ' * - ' ' 



"integriiMon process bearsr fruity In\othdr'* instances ^education. 

:^^c^ - ' 1^ itWoT.ves'*^a-abmbin;ation af linear learning and plateaus, with a -delay * ^ 

between^^ final mastery of one' s^ of skills or concepts and^initial 
. '.^^.^ ■ . ' . . - . ' . • )■ 

-2^' ^^^-^W * ^9^}^'^y of'tji^e next. -Still", another possi^bilit>>" re&ults in graphs in / " 



whick the learnin^^ curve occasionally has a negative slope. It" rises 

.for a^whilG, falls^^then risers cjgain., Here initial T^nprovement 

follows introductory material, .thu^n cperformanoe falls off while all 

. new facts and concepts- are .digested , ai-id fJnaJly performance begins , 
• ^- . * - ■ 

to improve n^uiin aft dr^.^J^pWght' delay. A mSdia education program' 
which sho1';ed dininishing r-eturns might be etiffering from a normal 
V plateau or dip in the ]l4ar^irfg curve rather than failure., lla^ty ^ 
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^ ternvinatiort of the proj ect\^(jitld , result in a«.halt at the brink^of 
succ'ess.* \ cif * . ' 

w * j "^'Je suggest, *t*herefore, thai any .overalT*' comrtunicatlLons/ 
♦ education program in a developing nation guarantq^id funding ^-j^ 

support for a minLmum of three year's, no matter wfiat ini'tinj \ 

^ " . / ^ 

effectiveness is measured. This should" not, of course, prohibit 

project per;;sonnel froiji making changes in" program particulars, whether , 

that, be a switch in' techndlogical emphasis or ^ different approach 

to a particular educational objective.' The key is to provide t ^ 

* > 

y^-- as^uraiv^e that" the .pi:pject as a whole.'willrcontinue long enough <to 

^ ; m ' - ' ' ' . 

determine success or failur§ adequately. Without s*uch a commitment, 
J:^ man^Jfc program's will be dropped at the first (perhaps mislieajdiirg) 
*/^^ si^s^of possible difficulties. ». ^ * ' • 

PritTcipJe Te^j^: "SpecjLal atrjsntion mUst be paid toj'opiniou 
gatyekeepcrs . " The \etm gateikeeper refers to those roles within a 

dommunij:]^ or >a, nation frilled by people who influence public opinion^;'* 

\ " ' ' " - ^' ^ 

This c^n range from the governitient official and the. communications 

jxogxanviier .hims^ilf to \ocal religious-^l^gures , civic: l^ders, an!<i^ ^* 

/elders. Jn many.instances»media campaigns directed- at a' populartion 

■ Z' / ■ ■ • ' 

as a *\Jhole Will be ' unsliocessf ul because they are not acceptable to 
those gatekeepers wlbo c^n, effectively prevent tjie comipuni^fy from 




fiCs* In such/cases, U/rc short^tst distances 
programmiixi* source" a^d\T^ garget pop'u^atjon^ 



aphidyi-ng pptential hen 
.between t\^o point*^'(the 
may npt be a st:raL^\ht ]jlne. The i:>e5;fe?i V7ay fo^ reach individual s^ within 
a comnj^inity crould be through the .gatckoepcrs Especially in the area ^ 
cf attitudes, 'soipe pvop.rcKmn^^ shoiikl initially and 
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auLo;natiially bo paid tie thih group of people. If could range from 
spoc Lai pregraras aimed at, for instance, village ' religious leaders, 
•td the more indirect -strategy of employing gatekeepers as near- 
peer nonprofessionals, thereby* helping them see tlic media as being able 
to enhance their pres^ig^e^not threaten it, 

\\ should bo remembered that the govei*nment is a special form 

' ■ V J 

of gatekeeper, and can indirectly reduce program effectiveness, A 
country- which vie\7s television as a luxury, and thereforq imposes 
high import taxes on television receivers, is essentially prohibiting 
the use of television in important educational projects. This is 
one area where the United States, through AID, might influence 
technologically developing na'tions in an important way, by helping 
their leaders to revise t'heir perceptions of particular communica- 
tions technologies. -5 

. Princip le Eleven: ^'Develop critical pias's ," Finally, there is 
the principle of critical mass. Somehow this concTept , derived from 
the physical sciences, seems also applicable to social science 
problems. In educa,t-4onal programs, once a critical mass of learners 
has been reached and there are enough, people throughout the country ' ^' 
participating, in an educational program, it will begin to ^row of i^s 
ovm accord ad formal nnd informal communications clianncls spread the ' 
v;ord of its importance. Up. to that point, it will be perceived by 
most people as something new nnd potentinHy tlir.cntcnlng, aitri 
meet resistance/ 'J'his principle sometimes means that a gi,ven .{>t*ojc<it \ 
needs, a 'longer than normal deveJ opmenta? period in ordci; to sho\* ^ v.. 

' « ' ^ - ' ' 

success;. It? is an extension of the idea of initial cqmmi tmc^nL' . * /Ift . 



other ca?es, va project may , be' te^ Imically . successful but neverDshow 
any prc/niso of generating the critical mass necessary to, ensure its 
continued exist^ence. In such insttinces, the principle dictates that 
a -^iew strategy be developed for attacking the. same educational 
^bjecti\'Ts. ' ^ . 

DECISTON->L\KING STPw\TI:gIKS \. ' \ 

The preceding eleven principles focus on the phenomenon of 
change and offer guidelines that can ensure effective, lasting 
innovation. V7e would now like to suggest five strategies which ^. 
relate to the decision-making process, again attempting to attack 
the problem from a different perspective than that of convent ional* 
wisdom. 

Principle A: '^'Unity in diversity /' The need for cooperative 
decision-making has been well established in other documents. We 
v^uld simply stress that this approach must not bq considered onXy 
because, it" is politically expedient. It should be adopted because 
research shows that the' more diverse a gtoup of problem solvers are, 
the more creative they can be in producing high quality solutions* 
By naking decisions, on the basis of input from U.S. AID, the 
technologically developing nation under consfderatiori, and repre- 
sentatives of the target population, the best possible programs can 
be discovcri^d. Tlie group will havc^*0re'^i and wider 

perspectives on the issues. The* g6al of cooperative decision-- 
making should be to provicTb a basic, framework of unity vnthin- which 
di'versity of viewpoint and opii^iion can fin:l full cxpre5;ston. The/ 



/urt;lr!r away \vo:.\ cidvocncv and cl'ifent,c a group can move, tho smaller 
tho cHaiKe of ending in staid' compionise and the greater the c4iance 
of true syncrcv," 'where -the \;hole will more than the sum of its 
parts, ^ , y 



Principle IS; "Rethinl: cultural j noo rigli sm /'' Cultural 

imperialism iir.plies the inposition pf^ViiJues, goals, apd methods 

.* « . 

from one setting to another, ' *%his is clearly an undesirable process. 
Unfortunately, the term too often connotes that a particular culture, 
whether it be the United * States-^ thc^TDN, either-ha3 yery^llttle to 
offer others or is basically all rio^lt as Is, Neither of these extremes 



scap ever be correct, V/:4thin the framework of united ciiversily, there 
should be 3 frank understanding that both the experience and the ^ 
ex^ertis/! of ^the United States,' as well as the values and background of 
a tocbnologically developing nation have value. All these things 

• A ■ . • . 

should be considered.- 

, «. 

Principle C: "Frank recognitjon of the need for moral juclg- 
ment s . " Vel"\udi el Kana ,~^a noted philosopher of science, has pointed 
out that there is a basic flaw in the scientific method. This 
process is an excellent tool- for inves'tigating any givep problem. 
Unfortunately, it says nothing about which issues to investig*ate. 
It is in ti^G choice of problems to attack that trfic neeS moral and 
value judgmcnLs &appears^. *Any dcc^sioh-^making procest; wji'ich does not 

/ . ■ « 

take 'this into account suffers an, important wenknesj;* This is 
csppcially relos^'ant to the qualiXy of. life, where Lhc C9ncepL^s/' 

"i ^ ■'■ • ■ . : ^ ' 

definition depends in many refipccts 'on subjective considerations. 
For example, if., can be 5t*y:i;>^3 cally dcrijonstratod that family planningy 



^caivbe an /important locd. in imprt^ving' the quality of life for Latin 

American countries. Tliese, ctiltiiros may, however, view population 

control as a dangerous or even immoral practice.* Such a point of 

view should be carefully considered in^devcloping communications/ .i 

• * 

education programs and not dismissed as '^unsophisticated . " ^ ^ 

Principle D; "Fronk Recognition of the political limits of 

> ... 
funding " . Not only yioral and^value judgments, but political reality, 

impinges upon \^hat really i^ and is not possible in creating commu- 
nications/education programs. This, too, must be openly recognized 

when developing such projects. ^It is certainly unwise' to create a 
* • 

system which will be politically unacceptable to eithe'r the Unijted 
States or a TDN, and it i's fa^ better to* recognize* such politicaP 
^limitations con^^ciously ''from^ the start. * 

» ♦ ' 

^ * Principle E: "A now definition of cost-effectiveness *'. A quant i 
^l^tive definition of cost -effectiveness is in|&f fitment . . It- do^s not 
take into consideration the many aspects of ' success and fai-lure^n 
communications and education which cannot,' at least at this, stage-^'^Gf 
the educational evaluaticfn technique^, be measured through "hard" 
data. Neither does it pay ,attent ion to the possibility of unexpected' 

',outcomes, desirable or undesirable. Knowing that! a series of Vadio 

I \ ^ 

broadcasts is' Lhg cheapest way to reach the larf.e.st pumb'er of people^ 

^ ■ ^ ' ' • " ^' '/ 

is a useful bit of information. It is not, however, cSutf-icl^nt ft)r 

making a decision about fihOiJ. progrciimiiLng strategies. \/Pfebhnps 

thc^.c same radio' programs would result in l)ad 'atli^ides J hogrcdom, or 

offense on the part of their audience. In such a case ,'-tli§ *Ieast 

/ .• ' . 

expensive syslent in the world would be worfee than useless',' 
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In many instances cost-^ef f cc * iveness cannot truly be determined 
until tiftcr the conclusion of a i reject. Only then can the full 
impact of a system be ascertained without preconceived limits. One 
canj^ of course, make i?n educated, a priori gue^s about the relationship 
beB^^<»en the lnxi>act of a -program and its costs. It is usually possible 
to make a more^ accurate determination after the project is operationa]. 
Nonetheless, it is almost axiomatic .'that quantitative certainty of cost;^ 
effectiveness is impossible in any specific situation.* The most we can 
hope for is an approximation which is close enough to permit decision- 

• • / ■ ^ . ' ^ <r 

making based on program cost as one factor^ 



SUMMARY > • ' . ' : ' 

IsTien developing mass communications-based projects to improve the 
qualityj of Life in^ technologically developing , nations , it is insuffi- 
cient to focus ^ttention only on avarilable methodologies and learning 

. ' f 

o|>j.ectives . In making final decisions about whic^b, skills will be 
addressed , . which 5'arge<t^ populations will be- chosen^, and which media . 
will be used, it is necessary to unc|erstand the pr'erequisites -of * 
•innovation amd recognize several important factors in decision-making. 
The goal of this chap^-r has been to suggest strategics whiqh can help 
the planner in integrating communication^ technology, education, and 
the apecif-icr rcf^oifvcics cUid needs of a given TDN. We have* emphasized 
the inportancq of flexibility in p]ans and budgets, at-tention to ptoj- 
ect personnel,, a 1 tcvna t ivc ''Experiments , and^caution In making* quick 
judgments .about success. ^ We have al^o noted thl creative value o^f 
ccrop6<^rative decision-making and the hidden mora] or politJcal 



7op6^r^ 



constraints ^on pianninj::. Our ho'^e is imt these ideas will furt}ior 
stimul«vit(? the. ef feet ive use of technolopacal potential in Jjnproving 
human life. 
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V CHArrKR V 

' • t 

CO NCLUSTONS 

Mass ^onnunicata ons tcchn'olpgy , a field which 'lias only recently 
* * * 

'begun to be exploin^d aud'whoso P9tcntaa]s are stil] Ixut dimly ^*per- 
» * * - 

teived', offers a po\:erful means of educating, liirgc numbers of people 

\ • * * • • 

at acceptable cost leveLs, Modern educational theory and practice 

.offer important guidance in tlio proper use of these media. "The 
issue- IS \\o\i best to combine tlie y,oals of teclniologically developing 
nations, the 'r-^esources of otlier countries, and the mechanisms of 
mass connunications and education *in pror.rans which promise * 
increasing accomplishment . In answering this question, several ^ 
tilings are important, • First, a cle^r understanding miJr,b be-gaijied 
of existing conrunications, technologies, their possible uses, *and 
their potential pitfalls, ^Second, an appreciation of modern 
e(^ucati^nal .theory must be acquired and applied to specific ob- 



jectiyes .sucli as basic ihtellectual skill~trai iTTng7"popUl7rtro^^ 

• . •• • ♦ • — 

.control, nuti'itional education, and maternal/child heattli. ^ Third, 
these^two f.ields must be integrated, on a framework based on effective 
and creatiye change strategies. Our goal in* this paper-ha^ been to 
overview eacli of tliese tliree areas.* ^ . ' 

Obviously no outsider can give dogmatic-advice to 'm agency 
^ such as ATp. Even if ho lind tlie*pov*er to efCcc^t actual decision' 
making', witiiin tlie United States government," he ^oiild ncyer^clain 
to posjicss al] of the nccessarv'background information. Furllierm'ore , 
■program ^planninp, ir; a dynamic process. It i-s ba.scd not only 011 *a^ 
given situation but also on the development -of .that sitAiation over 



time. Tl^*is nnv nttempl to draw oookbook*recipcs for the' use of medja 
in TDX educational programs is fruitless. We borlicve that this paper, 
which offers basic guidelines for decision making, and summarizes mucii 
of the information on which Vhese 'decisions should^e based, is a 
viable alternative to irrelevant dogma. ' > . • ' 

" ■ y ' -■ 

The framework proposed here includes the following basic steps 

in creating a communications/education program for a technologically 

dbveloping n^rt^on : . * 

0 Ascertain, through a cooperative d^ision makiYig strategy, 
the specific educational oijectlv^'s which will be addressed. 

■ ^ o Evaluate the existing commjunicaCions reSt)urces and the 
^ potential for their* use. 



o Develop and expand tho'se resources, and initiate programming 
jfor them, in such a.way;as' to me*et the maximum number of,"^ 
,educa"tional goals. 

D Eicamine the feasibility of developing new communications 
technologies to attacjf those obj-^ct^ves v/hich cannot be 
effectively addressed by existing resources. < 

© Expjertment with altlsrnative programs to achieve' a' conunon set 
of ^earning objectives. 



o . Incorporate a balancd' between* mass and individu^ilized 
.nJL del>very media witliin^.the overall p.roject. VJhen feasible, 
supp5ement basic .material with a system of small study . 
' g.roups as^sisted by- field v;orkers. Do net. rely solcl\' on 
direct* impact; include sipnificant indirect and multiple 
purpose programming y ' f ^ 

0 Do nofc,]init the node of cbmmun'icnt ions tecluiology sole.1v to 
information dissemination. Une media for tasks such as 
^ - \ot ivat ion"^, attitude change, " reinforcement. 

Avoid inncxilf^, unimaginative plans and I)udgets. Obtain 
a^ cor.:?.i tncnt of i\l le«ist three vears' during which the 
programs will proceed witho^iit a final decision as to tliei^ 
^ future , ^ % ^ ' ' 
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0 Find thct sonsitivo o^'aluation ips'triiuuMiLs possible^. 

Use quantitative eva]uatjon with an uh^^'standinc; of its t 
curren'tlv linited potential, s' ' . * 

0 Ajt thei encl^f 'the initial cominitnu'nt period ^examine each of 
the alternative programs, ascertain succesis and failure, 
ang develop a new scries of prop.rams (smaller in number) 
based on demonstrated achievement. , * , 

Of aitl the concepts that^wc h^ve'^tried to convey, the oi\e ' 

»■ ' " , ' . * 

which v;e choose to roemphasixe in conclusion is that of comfort 

versus success^ The number of technological white elephants which 

are currently abs-orbing needed* res^rtTrces in a wide vari<itv of 

developing countries is an indication of the 'dangers of attempting 

only that wi;ich has been attempted before, and of planning prog^rams 

which do not challenge long-cherished assumptions, - If we could 

offer, only one piece of^adyilce to a iun^in?^ ax;, planning kgejfcy, it 

would be to give the most consideration to those projects which try 

* * 

to do new things" in new ways. The short-term rfsk of failure may 
seem greater; the long-raAge ,chanc6* of success, however, is also 
higher • 

During the time this paper was being' written , a New Yorik \ 



'I 



production of William Shal^espearc 's Much Ado About Ijothing was being 
seen for the first time^ on American television. In one 3-hour period 
more people witnessed .this classic than in all the centuries sin^e 
it was firstlstaged at the Globe Theater. A vast audjence was^given 
access not only to entertainment, bu't^ also to education. It isfthis 
potential whicli can and shouhT he placed in the hands of technologl- 
cal.ly developing natioii's. 
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